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Our Common school Education. 


From a Paper read by President Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege, before the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association. 


Prof. A. E. Church of the West Point Military Academy, 
says: “I have to say that from my experience in the exam- 
‘ination of candidates for admission to the Military Academy, 
Iam satisfied that there is somewhere a serious defect in 
the system of instruction, or in its application, in the schools 
of our country for education in the elementary branches, 
particularly in arithmetic, reading, and spelling. I think 
our candidates are not as thoroughly prepared as they were 
twenty years ago. 

The following summary of the results of examination of 
candidates, for admission to West Point, makesa striking 

impression : 

In 1840, out of 106 candidates, 8 failed in examination. 
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General W. 1’. Sherman in his address before the Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, gives the West Point view of 
‘the public schools his emphatic endorsement, in the follow- 
ing words: 

“tn These days when common schools have a strong hold 
on popular sympathy, it requires some courage to speak the 
trath ; but I hold that all who are interested in this great 
subject of education are indebted to Prof. Church and to the 
Board of Visitors for this note of warning. 

As to the causes of this Dr, Peabody says: “ Almost all 
the scholars ” ‘in 1776), he says, “ came from families, if not 
cultivated, yet intelltgent, in which knowledge was respect- 
ed, learning honored, and in which the reading of such 
books as were attainable was in all cases the Sunday habit, 
in many cases the daily habit, of the household. 

- There was hardly a house in which the Bible was not more 
or less read, on Sundays if at no other time ; and apart from 
the religious uses of the Bible, it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate its educational worth in the vast spaces which its his- 
tory covers, in the broad scope and the unequaled loftiness 
and grandeur of its literature and poetry, and in the numer- 
ous directions in which its very silence awakens curiosity, 
stimulates the imagination, quickens and energies thought. 
Such study of the Bible as was simply normal in a New 
England farm-house of the last century was of itself suffici- 
eat to make a man, when he became of age, safe, sober, and 
trustworthy as a citizen.” 

It is perfectly idle to hold that the 88,115,641 citizens of 
the United States in 1870 presented as high an average of 
intelligence, of moral sobriety, of self control, as the 
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8,683,822 citizens of 1820. The dangerous social elements 
now are ten to one what they were then. A principal cause 
of this deterioration in the intellectual and moral character 
ot our population, is, of course, the vast foreign emigration 
to our shores. Now, when one reflects how much the pu- 
pil’s progress depends on his family and his home—on 
blood, on family traditions, on inherited culture—how much 
on the spirit and aspirations and habits of those immediate- 
ly surrounding him, whether they are day by day wrestling 
with the problems of physical existence, or enjoying a com- 
petence, not to say wealth ; whether their minds run whol- 
ly in the channel of business and politics, or partly in the 
channels ot books and culture; whether, in a word, the 
home-life is one of grovelling, money-getting, social gaie- 
ties, and political excitement, or of study, reflection, and 
spiritual seriousness,—when one reflects how much the pu- 
pil’s progress depends on these considerations, he cannot 
help agreeing with Dr. Peabody that, in the character ot 
our school population, we have the principal cause of the 
inferiority of our common education. - 

In connection with the quality of the; school material, in 
fact as a part of it, may be mentioned another of Dr. Pea- 
body’s points: “ While a great deal more is said and writ- 
ten about education than formerly, the amount of time and 
energy devoted to it by those under instruction is very 
much less than it used to he.” He makes two counts. 
First, the vacations—once hardly a week in the year, now 
three months at least. But, second, he lays especial stress 
on the occupations of children out of school. Once stidy at 
home was the constant rule ; now, the infrequent exception 
Once the school divided general attention only with the 
Church ; now it receives small attention save from its offici- 
al guardians. More than all, children are now, in a meas 
ure, absorbed in the distractions of business, of politics, and 
ot social life. How little. relatively, can the teacher do for 
a pupil when the pupil eagerly reads the daily paper for 
exciting news, or when his mind is filled with the various 
forms of social dissipation! The thick geological strata 
were laid down in still waters, and the whirl and bustle 
and excitement Incident to American life, and to which 
children are introduced all too soon, are not favorable to 


deep and rich accumulations of learning. 
Leaving the material and approaching the school, Dr. 


Peabody complains of the rigid and tyrannous system of the 
graded schools.. He says the former “inartificial method, 
or rather the absence of method,” was well adapted to the 
social condition of New England a century or half a centu- 
ry ago. “There was no arbitrary or fixed arrangement of 
classes or plan of classification ; but each scholar was vir- 
tually a class by himself, in some studies perhaps reciting 
alone, often out of school hours, in others associated with 
different companions according to his or her proticiency.” 
Now all thisis changed. In place of an inartificial method 
or no-method, we have an educational liturgy, each gospel, 
collect, psalm, and prayer attended by ite appropriate rub- 
ric. Against the current formalism of teachers, he directs 
He says he has “ heard every 
member of a class of twenty obliged to repeat separately, 
‘one bean and two beans are three beans.” Also, that he 
had listened to an object-lesson in which the teacher “ spent 
several minutes in demonstrating, with a wonderful affiu- 
ence of illustration, to children six or seven years old, that a 
horse had four legs and a child but two”! A friend of mine 
was once looking through the schools of a city very proud 
of its schools. In pointing out some note-worthy features 
of one of them, the Supervising Principal called attention 
to the fact that it required but three minutes after the bell 
struck to empty the building of its hundreds of occupants. 
As though the time consumed by a child ir walking down 
stairs were an important feature to the school! Here we are 
dealing with every-day criticisms on the common schools, 
and it ig proper to inquire how far they are just, and how 





tar the features complained of can be removed. 
It cannot be denied, for example, that the graded-schooh 

system is exceedingly rigid and inelastic. Its tendency is 
to stretch all the pupils on the same bedstead. The public 
schools are common schools: they are for the common mind 
as well as forall the people. Children of all kinds and 
conditions are brought together in them ; those from homes 
where books are read and discussed and mental activity 
stimulated, and those frém homes where books are never 
seen, and where all the surroundings are stifling to intel— 
lectual life. Blood and training go for something im the 
exchange life ; and it is absurd to suppose that the children 
of igporant parents, foreign or domestic, are on a par with 
those of good iamilies having generations of intelligence or 
culture behind them. Dr. Peabody speaks of a schcol once 
under his own supervision, where 99 per cent. of the children: 
were of the former class, and of another school in the same 
city wholly made up of children of intelligent parents. And 
yet it is difficult, or rather, impossible, so to organize a sys— 
tem of public schools that these different kinds of children 
shall not be thrown together in the same schools and in the 
same classes. There are weighty objections to separating 
these children, that is, putting them in different schools ; 
and if it could be done the tendency would be to equalize 
school and school, as it now is to equalize pupil and pupil. 
Then, the tendency of the graded schools is to sacrifice the 
brightest children to the dullards or to the mediocres. The 
dullest cannot be made to keep up with the brightest, whem 
the latter are going at their normal pace ; but the best cam 
be made to go as slowly as the dullest. Or, if the ability of 
the dullard be not the standard of achievement, then it is 
the ability of the mediocre. In no case do or can the bright- 
est minds have a fair chance. There has been much dig- 
cusgion of the subject of promotions, and no wonder, since 
the grievances of his best pupils must continually disturb. 
the conscience of the intelligent teacher ; but thus far there 
is no consensus of opinion, and there seems to be no possi- 
ble method by which the best pupils can have all their 
rights. The graded-school system is thusan attempt to 
make equal the legs as the lame,—a thing that can never 
be done, since both Nature and Revelation declare them. 
unequal, 
Then there is the teacher's tendency to formalism andi 
routine. Several years ago I discovered that an elaborate 
school ritual had been evolved, and Iam therefore gratifi- 
ed to find Dr. Peabody speaking of a school “ritual and. 
rubric.” He says he has seen a “ fourth part of the time 
given to a reading or spelling lesson occupied in meaning 
less evolutions and gestures performed by the scholars in. 
the interval between leaving their seats and their resting im 
their final positions in front of the desk,”—as who was: 
not? He also justly says the “school ritual and rubric” 
are “ very serviceable as a directory for new and feeble 
teachers, but embarrassing to those who are amply qualified, 
to plan and manage their own work.” Many minde are in- 
capable of using forms without becoming their slaves, 
Perhaps it is not too much to say this isa tendency of our 
nature. Religious history is fruitful in illustrations. He 
is not an irreverent man who sings: 

“ Where others worship I but look and long; 

For, though not recreant to my fathers’ faith, 

Its forms to me are weariness, and most 

That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 

Still pumping phrases for the ineffable, 

Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze, 

Words that have drawn transcendent meanings up 

From the best passion of all bygone time, 

Stepped through with tears ot triumph and remorse, 

Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed in martyr-fires, 

Can they, so consecrate and go inspired, 

By repetition wane to vexing wind !” 





“A great deal of the fresh life which Horace Mann im 
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fused into our schools is life no longer,” says Dr. Peabody, 
“ yet lingers on ina fossil state, petrifying, too, no less than 
petrified.” {I, for one, find it impossible to believe, for ex- 
ample, that Teachers’ Institutes are as stimulating and in- 
spiring to teachers as they were twenty years ago. 

Again, under the present regime the teacher does not and 
cannot stand in the same relation to the individual pupil 
that he did under the old. Now he handles classes ; then 
he handled pupils. The graded-school system is a system 
ot platoons, companies, regiments, brigades, and the like, 
and thus far no means have been devised for removing its 
platoon features. As a result, the {personal force of the 
teacher goes for less than it did before the platoon system. 
He is more of a schoolmaster and less of an educator. Con- 
sequently, while the pupil gets more than he did formerly 


from the physical apparatus of education, he gets less from | 


the inspiration of the living teacher. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the old nosystem 
plan was more favorable to the progress of the active pupil 
than the present all-system plan is; nor can it be doubted 
that it was much better adapted to developing individuality 
of character. ‘The pupil’s movements were unimpeded by 
arbitrary arrangements and by dull companions. He work- 
ed more alone, and he was compelled to learn much less of 
the teacher and the class and to rely more on himself, But, 
at the same time; there can be no doubt that, for the whole 
army, the all-system is better. The old-fashioned partizan 
warfare of the French Wars and of the Revolution, or even 
of the Border to.day, developed in the soldier a personal in- 
trepidity and a fertility of resource that regular warfare 
does not; but partizan warfare never creates an army, and 
hence is not adapted to great military operations, 

Now the public school course contains more of the higher 
studies than the coJlege course did then ; the child is hur- 


ried from book to book and from class to class; the day is | 


divided into minute portions, and frittered away into drib- 
lets ; the child's mind is crowded with subjects our grand- 
fathers reserved tor maturer people ; and who can wonder 
that the common-school pupil, if very broad, is very shal- 
low? The tendencies of the teachers bear him in the same 
direction. He is anxious to get his scholars out of the one- 
bean-and-two beans makes-three-beans period, into the more 
inviting fields beyond. ‘Thus, he who ought to bea brake- 
man turns stoker. 
“the progress” oftheir children, hurry the chase after 
mapy s*udies and superficiality in all of them, 

One of the causes of the undue expansion of the public- 
school studies has not yet been mentioned, How erormous- 
ly knowledge has increased within fitty years! New 
studies of the highest interest and value have sprung into 
existence with a leap. Inone point of view, these studies 
aid the teacher; in avother, they embarrass him, They 
constantly press for admission into the public-school course, 
and it is almost impossible to deny them admission, They 
greatly compli@ite the question whether teaching should 
be for discipline or for information; ard, when that ques- 
tion is decided, there remains the constantly increasing dif- 
ficulty of making selections, One of the teacher’s greatest 
troubles is what a Frenchman call an embarras de richesses. 
An eager public, intent on making the public schools an- 
swer all the ordinary purposes of education, perplex him 
with their demands. What might be expected follows: 
many studies, small books, (witpessthe various “ Fourteen 
Weeks” and “Twelve Weeks” series), insufficient time, 
and superficiality, How enviable the life of the pedagogue 
in the good old times, when American life was so wondrous- 
ly simple! He was expected to teach only a few things, but 
to teach them thoroughly. That done, he had the satis- 
faction of leaving behind him, not a multitude of half-made 
impressions, but a few well-gained acquisitions and a few 
well-defined habits of thought. 

Here it is pertinent to inquire whetber the graded schools 
are not in some degree missing the real point. Some sta- 
tisuics well known to Cleveland teachers will illustrate my 
question, 

In the year 1875, according to Superintendent Ricoff’s Re 
port for that year, there were enrolled in the Cleveland 
schools 19,705 pupils. O€ these 15,333 were in the primary 
grades; 4,372 in the grammar grades ; and 615 in the high- 
er grades. More minutely, these students were distributed 
as tollows,: 


BD. WORF. oc ccccced 6,236 Fight Year........ . 444 
Second “ . ..... ...8,688 Math er 276 
i a 3,109 Tenth a — 
| ns? 2.373 SN, Fits stiavded 93 
Fifth a | Te eaiiveresten 40 
Sixth Ti hia habe eed 1,007 Normal Schaol......... 50 
Pe 648 


It seems clear that the average attendance of the Cleve- 
land pupil does not reach much beyond five years. My 
question, then, is this: What influence this fact should 
have, if any, on the organization of the City schools, espec- 
ially on the course of study? One thing the above figures 


Parents, gratified with what is called | 


certainly do—they demonstrate that the great work of the 

‘public school is, and must be, to teach the elementary 
branches. If they turn out poor readers and spellers, poor 
grammarians and arithmeticians, by the thousand, it is 
small consolation to know that they send a few boys to col- 
lege well prepared. City boards and teachers must all the 
while have their eyes on the pupil who attends the average 
time, I strike no blow at the higher grades. All I say is, the 
studies of the lower grades must not be chosen from a high- 
school point of view. If the two points of view are only 
one, very well. It is vain torely that all the pupils have 
access to the higher grades. Ina city or town of given ele- 
ments, intellectual, industrial, social, and moral, the average 
| pepil will go to school about so long. It is the especial 
|mission of the public schools to give that pupii the best 
training he can have in the given time. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the qualifications of 
teachers as a part of the common-school problem, except in 
the single feature of the enslavement of many of them to 
routiue! Nor shall I here touch this questfon, save in a 
single feature. * 

No change in our public-school economy is more striking 
than the general, in fact almost universal, substitution of 
women for men as teachers. It is admitted that, as an ele- 
ment in the woman question, the change is to be welcomed; 
but how it is as a part of the school question can hardly be 
said to have caused discussion. Female teachers are commen 
ded to boards of education and to tax-payers by their cheap 
ness; they are sometimes commended to Superintendents by 
the fact that they are more pliable and manageable than 
men. It is admitted, too, that women make excellen 
teaclers—for some kinds of work, better than men. In 
| fact, the obility of the American women as a teacher, has 








attracted the attention of intelligent foreigners who come 


here tostudy our system. Bishop Fraser says Americans 
generally have ‘‘a much greater natural aptitude for the 
| work of a teacher,’ than Englishmen, “ and particulaly the 
American women.” These also are the Bishop’s words: 
“They certainly have the gift of turning what they do 
know to the best account ; they are self-possessed, energetic, 
| fearless; they are admirable disciplinaries, firm without 
| severity, patient without weakness ; their manner of teach- 
jing is lively and fertile in illustrations: classes are not 
likely to fall asleep in their hands.” 

The Bishop recognizes some defects, but says ‘‘ they are 
proud of their position,” “ fired with a laudable ambition 
to maintain the credit of their school,” “a very fine and ca- 
pable body of workers in a noble cause.” All of this is 
worthily said, and is well déserved. But President Elliot 
has pointed out that women are not so likely to succeed in 
the higher walks of teaching as men, from two facts: that 
marriage generally puts an end to their period of service, 
and that they have not the physical endurance of men. 
Hence he argues that the general employment of women 
as teachers leads to frequent changes in theschools. This 
is his language : 

“The employmept of women in the schools in the enor- 
mous proportion in which they are now employed in many 
towns and cities, is an unwise economy, because it inevita— 
biy tends, first, to make the body of teachers a changing, 
fluctuating body, fast thinned and fast recrnited, and 
secondly, to make teaching not a life work, as it ought to 
; be, but a temporary resort on the way to another mode of 

life.” 
| I would respectfully urge the following considerations, 

A women is nota man, The question of her inferiorty or 
| Superiority to man, is not here in controversy. Superior or 
interior, she isa woman. To raise here the question of the 
relative standing of the sexes in the scale of being, is an 
impertinence. Who asks whether a painting is a finer 
work of art than a statue or‘atemple? Who asks even 
whether Angelo or Raphael is a greater artist? The two 
cannot, on the whole, be compared. They are different. 
Now, men make excellent teachers, and so do women ; but 
the one is not the other. The iceal male teacher has some 
qualities that the ideal female teacher has not; and vice 
versa. What these qualities are, need not at the elose of 
this long paper be specified. The fact isadmitted. The 
inference is just this; in education, the young mind should 
be brought into contact with both masculine and feminine 
qualities. I do not say the places should be equally distri- 





Education as a Science. 


BY ALBXANDER BAIN, LL.D., , 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABE RDILEN 
Il. , 
The Retentive Faculty. 

This isthe faculty that most of all concerns us in the 
work of education. On it rests the possibility of mental 
growths or capabilities not given by Nature 

Every impression made upon us, if sufficient to awaken 
conciousness at the time, has a certain permanence; it can 
persist after the original ceases to work ; and it can be re- 
stored afterward as au idea or remembered impression. 
The bursting out of a flame arouses our attention, gives a 

strong visible impression, and becomes an idea or deposit of 
|memory. It is thought of afterward without being actual- 
ly seen. 

It is not very often that one single occurence leaves a per- 
manent and recoverable idea; usually, we need several 
repitetions for the purpose. The process of fixing the im- 
| pression occupies a certain length of time; either we must 
| prolong the first shock, or renew it on sevetal successive 

occasions. ‘This is the first law of memory, Retention or 
| Acquis tion: “Practice makes perfect;” ‘exercise is the 
means of strengthening a faculty,’ etc. The good old rule 
of the schoolmaster is simply to make the pupil repeat, re- 
hearse, or persist at a lesson until it is learned. 

All improvement in the art of teaching consists in having 
regard to the various circumstances facilitate acquirement, 
or lesson the number of repitetions for a given effect. Much 
is possible in the way of economising the plastic power of 
the human system ; and when we have pushed this econo- 
my to the utmost, we have made perfect the Art of Educa- 
tion in one leading department. It is thus necessary that 
the consideration of all the known conditions that favor or 
impede the plastic growth of the system should be search- 
ing and minute. 

Although some philosophers have taught that all winds 
are nearly equal in regard to facility of acquirement, a 
schoolmaster that would say so, must be of the very rudest 
type. The inequality of different.minds.in imbibing les- 
sons, under the very same circumstances, is a glaring fact ; 
and is one of the obstacles encountered in teaching numbers 
together, that is, classes. Itisa difficulty that needs a 
great deal of practical tact or management, and is not met 
by any educational theory. 

The different kinds of acquirements vary in minor cir- 
cumstances which are important to be noticed after exhaust- 
ing the general or pervading conditions. The greatest con- 
| trast is between what belongs to intelligence, and what be- 
longs to the feelings and the will. The more strictly intel- 
| lectual department comprises Mechanical Art, Language, 
{the Sensible World, the Sciences, Fine art ; and to each 
| cf these heade may attach specialties not -too hard to as- 
sign. 

General Circumstances fasoring Retenticeness.—1. The 
physical condition. This has been already touched upon, 
both in the review of physiology, and in the remarks on 
discrimination. It includes general health, vigor and fresh- 
ness at the moment, together with the further indispens.- 
able proviso that the nutrition, instead of being drafted off 
to strengthen the mere physical functions, is allowed, to 
run in good measure to the brain. 

Imthe view of mental efficiency, the muscular system, 
the digestive system, and the various organic interests, are 
to be exercised up to the point that conduces to the maxi- 
mum of general vigor in the system, and no further. They 
may be carried further in the interest of sensual enjpyment, 
but that is not now before us. Hence a man must exercise 
his muscles, must feed himself liberally and give to diges- 
tion to do its work, must rest adequately—all for the great- 
est energy of the mind, and for the trying work of educa- 
tion in particular. Nor is it very difficult, in the present 
state of physiological and medical knowledge, to assign the 
reasonable proportions in all these matters, for a given 
case, 

Everything tends to show that, in the mere physical 
point of view, the maging of impressions on the brain, al- 
though never remitted during all their weking moments, 
is exceedingly unequal at different times. We must be well 











puted between the sexes; so far from that, I am willing 
that the women shall be ina decided majority, and do not 
think the schools would suffer in consequence ; but I dosa 

full power. Now, it is well known that often in a group 
of schools containing from one to three thousand children, | 
you will find only one man employed, and he the Saperin | 
tendent who does little or no teaching. Even in Cleveland, | 
with an average monthly enrolment of 16 079 pubils, and 351 
teachers on the roll, only 27 are males, including Superin- 

tendents and special teachers. Now, if there be any force in 

the position that the uliar qualities of both men and 
| women should be blentied in education, must it not be con-| 
| fessed that the substitution of women for men in the public | 
schools has gone to far? Sentiment too the comtrary, fcnet 
avow ths as my own opinion. | 4 





aware that there are moments when we are incapable of 


receiving any lasting impressions, and there are moments 
y . 
the masculine and feminine should be represented in their | WOR WE UNS SEY Seeeey tae. 


The difference is not 
one wholly resolvable into mere mental energy on the 
whole ; we may have a considerable reserve of foree for 
other mental acts, as the performance of routine offices, and 
not much for retaining new impressions ; we are capable of 
reading, talking, writing. and for taking an interest in the 
exercises ; we may indulge emotions, and carry out pur- 
suits, and yet not be in a state for storing the memory, or 
amassing knowledge. Even the incidents that we take 


part in sometimes fail to be remem bered beyond a very short 
e. 
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What, then, is there so very remarkalle and unique in| exercise and by. stimulation, which draws blood to the | day’s work ; (2) a want ofa special ‘proportion on the topics. 
the physical support of the plastic property of the brain ?| brain, without regard to circumstances and seasons, but 
What are the moments when it is at the plentitude of its|this is wasteful in itself and disturbing to the healthy 


efficiency? What are the things that especially nourish 
and conserve it. 

Although there is still wanting a careful study of this | 
whole subject, the patent facts appear to justify us in assert: | 


ing that the plastic or retentive function is the very high- | 


est energy of the brain, the consummation ef nervous activi- 
ty. Todrive home a new experience, to make an impres- 
sion of self-sustaining and recoverable, uses up (we are to | 


suppose) more brain-force than any other kind of mental | 


exercise. The moments of susceptibility to the storing up 
of knowledge, the engraving of habits and acquisitions, are 
thus the moments ofthe maximum of unexpended force. 
The circumstances need to be such as to prepare the way 
for the highest manifestation of cerebral energy ; including 
the perfect freshness of the system, and the absence of every 
thing that would speedily impare it. 

To illustrate this position, I may refer to the kind of men. 





tal work that appears to be second in its demand on the | 
energy of the brain. The exercise of mental conatructive- | 
ness—the solving of new problems, the applying of rules to, 
new cases, the intelleccual labor of the more arduous pro- 
fessions, as the Jaw, where a certain amount of novelty at- 
tends every case that occurs—demands no little mental 
strain, and is easy according to the brain-vigor of the mo- 
ment. Still, these are exercises that can be performed with 
lower degrees of power ; we are capable of such profession 
al work in moments when our memory would not take in | 
new and lasting impressions. In old age, when we cease to | 
be educable in any fresh endowment, we can still perform 
these constructive exercises ; we can grapple with new ques- 
tions, invent new arguments and illustrations, decide what 
should be done in original emergencies. 

The constructive energy has all degrees, from the high- 
est fights of inventio@and imagination down to the point 
where construction ehades off into literal repetition of what 
has formerly been done. The preacher in composing a fresh | 
discourse puts forth more or less of constructiveness ; in re- | 
peating prayers and formularies, in reading from book, | 
there is only reminiscence. This is the third and least ex- | 
igent form of mental energy ; it is possible in the very low- | 
est states of cerebral vigor. When acquisition is fruitless, 
construction is possible ; when a slight departure from the 
old routine passes the might of the intelligence, literal rem- 
iniscence may operate. 

Another mode of mental energy that we are equal to, 
when the freshness of our susceptibility to new growths 
has gone off, is searching and noting. This needs a certain 
strain of attention ; it is not possible in the very lowest tide 
of the nervous flow; but it may be carried on with all but 
the smaliest degrees of brain-power. When the scholar 
or the man of science ceases to trust his memory implicitly 
for retaining new facts that occur in his reading, observa. 
tion, or reflection, he can still keep a watch for them in his 
notes. Soin the hours of the day when memory is less to 
be be trusted, useful study may still be maintained by the 
help of the memorandum and the note-book. 

The indulgence of the emotions (when not violent or ex- 
cessive) is about the least expensive of our mental exercises, 
and may go on when we are unfit for any higher intellectu- 
al moods, least of all for the crowning work of storing up 
new knowledge or new aptitudes. There are degrees here 
also ; but, speaking generally, to love or to hate, to domin- 
ate or to worship, although impossible in the lowest depths 
of debility, are within the scope of the inferior grades of 
nervous power. 

From this estimate of comparative outlay, we may judge 
what are the times and seasons and circumstances most 
favorable toacquirement. It may be assumed that in the 
early part of the day the total energy is at its height, and 
that towards evening it flags ; hence morning is the season 
ofimprovement. For two or three hours after the first 
meal,the strength is probably at the highest ; total remis- 
sion for another hour or two, and a second meal (with phys- 
ical exercise when the labor has heen sedentary), prepares 
fora second display of vigor, although presumably not 
equal to the first ; when the edge of{this is worn off, there 
may, after a pause, be another bout of application, but far 
inferior in result to the first or even the second. No severe 
strain should be attempted in this last stage; not much 
stress should be placed on the available plasticity of the 
system, although the constructive and routine efforts may 
still be kept up. 

The regular course of the day may be interfered with by 
exceptional circumstances, but these only confirm the rule. 
If we have lain idle or inactive for the early hours, we may 
of course be fresher in the evening, but the late application 
will not make up the loss of the early hours; the nervous 


functions. 

As a general rule, the system is at its guectet vigor in 
the cold season of the year ; and most work is done in win- 
ter. Summer studies are comparatively unproductive. 

The review of the varying plastiaty in the different 
' stages of life might be conducted on the same plan of esti- 
mating the collective forces of the system, and the share of 
these available for brainwork, but other circumstances have 
to be taken into the account, and Ido not enter upon the 
question here. 

There are’many details in the economy of the plastic 
power that have a physical as we!l as a mental aspect. Such 
are those relating to the strain and remission of the atten- 
tion, to the pauses and alternations during the times of drill, 
to the moderating of the nervous excitement, and other mat- 
ters. These should all find a place under the head of the 
Retentive function. It is expedient now to take up the 
consideration of the subject from the purely mental side. 

2. The one circumstance that sums up all the mental aids 
to pasticity is CONCENTRATION. A certain expenditure of 
nervous power is involved in every adhesion, every act of 
impressing the memory, every communicated bias ; and the 
more the better. This supposes, however, that we should 
withdraw the forces, for the time, from every other compet- 
ing exercises ; and, especially, that we should redeem all 
wasting expenditure forthe purpose in view, 

It is requisite, therefore, that the circumstances leading to 
the concentration of the mind should be well understood. 
We assume that there is power available for the occasion, 
end we seek to turn it intothe proper channel. Now, there 
is no doubt that the willis the chief intervening influence, 
anti the chief stimulants of the will are, as we know pleas- 
ure and pain. This is the rough view of the case. A little 
more precision is attainable through our psychological 
knowledge. 

And first, the will itself as an operating or directing pow- 
er, that is to say, the moving of the organs in a given way 
| uncera motive, is a growth or culture , it is very imperfect 
| at first, and improves by usage. A child of twelve months 
cannot by any inducement be prompted readily to clap its 
hands, to point with its forefinger, to touch the tip of its 
nose, to move its left shoulder forward. The most elemen 
tary acts of the will, the alphabet of all the higher acquisi- 
tions, have first to be learned in a way of their own ; and 
until they have attained a sufficient advancement, so as to 
be amenable to the spur of a motive, the teacher has noth. 
ing to go upon. 

I have elsewhere described this early process, as I con- 
ceive it, in giving an account of the development of the 
will. In the practice of education, it is a matter of import- 
ance as showing at what time mechanical instruction is 





possible, and what impedes its progress at the outset, not- 
withstanding the abundance of plasticity in the brain itself. | 


seem to be the proper province of the infant school. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


Staying afler | School. 


This has become an institution of itself. It has been car- 
ried to such lengths, that in the city of New York, the 
Board of Education has fixed one hour as the limit of de- 
tention. Teachers can accustom their pupils to being kept 
after school. If the punishment is used sparingly it has 
effect, if it is used daily it fails in its purpose. With some 
the habit is fixed the moment a pupil offends, to say—“ stay 
after school ”—with more or less feeling as the case may de- 
mand, Hence their school-rooms are half filled when the 
day’s work is over. 

As a rule, no pupil should be detained to explain some- 
thing he has failed to understand—and this detention is by 
his desire quite as much as by the teacher’s. I say, as a rule, 
of course there will be exceptions. No pupil, plainly, should 
be kept in a vindictive spirit, tospite him. ‘The teacher can 
awaken an emulation in this matter. An earnest Vice- 
Principal in this city says :—“ when I took the cless they 


The disciplining of the organs to follow directions would | which all joined. 





were in the habit of staying in. I soon fixed that matter by | 
saying I only kept the good boysin to help me. I persever- 
ed until I now keep noone. They stay, however, and I ask 
each one the reason of his staying. Generally it is for as- 
sistance on some point; sometimes they stay to study on the 
next day’s lesson; sometimes they stay toask my advice 
about personal matters; and sometimes to have a frienaly | 
chat with me.” 

Now we believe that what this teacher has done others | 
can do, and would, therefore, urge each one to examine and 
see if the fault is not with himself rather than with the pu- 





energy will gradually subside as the day advances, how- 
ever little exertion we may make. 


time determine an outburst of, nervous energy by persistent 


Again, we may at any | 


pil. 
The causes of the supposed need of keeping in pupils will 
be found to be (1.) a want of a well-digested plan for the 





‘to be presented ; (3) lack of sufficient “drive” to finishi 


the recitation in a proper way in the given time; (4) a lack 
in illustrative, drilling ability. These refer of course to 
studies. 

As to keeping in for discipline, it may be doubted wheth- 
er the plan is effective. If it is, five minutes is as good as a 
half-hour. It does not improve the moral tone to keep» 
pupil, it does not pain him or punish him; it may disappoint 
him. The discipline of a school cannot be founded on the 
power to detain pupils after school. Many a pupil is render- 
ed sick of the whole business by being kept iu for some 
trifling misdeme&nor, Let each teacher begin to examine 
the cases and he will find that habit and not discipline are 
the basis of his action. As to lateness, etc., there may be 
some sholy of reason that a pupil should make up his lost 
time, but this is unjust to the teacher. He has done his 
day’s work, and in no selfish spirit would require him then 
to cease his labor. 





THE KINDERGARTEN. 


A VISIT TO MISS HELD’S KINDERGARTEN AT NASHUA, N. 


We found Miss Held ina spacious room, sunny and cheer- 
ful, the floor neatly carpeted, the walls adorned with plants 
and vines and pleasant pictures of happy children, and lo- 
cated in the central portion of the city. She was surrounded 
by eighteen or twenty little children between the ages of 
three and seven, sitting at low tables, the tops of which are 
marked off into square incites. In their midst sat Miss 
Hsld, thoroughly mistress of the situation, and the imper- 
sonation of gcod sense and good humor combined. Kind, 
helpful, earnest, patient and devoted to her work, she quick- 
ly wins the love and confidence of the children, even the 
most shy and they all seemed to know that in her they had 
a very dear friend. 

When we entered, the children were each engaged in 
forming a pretty star shaped figure upon the tables in front 
of them, with colored plane tables cut into squares and vari- 
ously shaped triangles. In this work they were guided by 
Miss Held, who told them where to place each piece. Each 
produced the same figure differing in color. Each was them 
told to prodtce such a figure as they might choose, using all 
the pieces, and the result was truly wonderful in the beauty 
and variety of the different combinations. This is the meth- 
od with all the occupations: first, the little ones are led, 
then they are allowed to go alone. Then came some very 
simple and easy exercices in drawing upon slates, marked off 
in squares like the blackboard, from which they copied their 
work. Then each made such pictures as pleased them best. 
In all their work, they had the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of Miss Held, praising when it was done well, and 
helping on those who needed assistance. 

After this‘occupation was concluded, folding doors were 
| opened into a room still larger, also sunny and bright, and 
| the children marched in to the music of pretty song, im 
“There for half an hour a series of games 


were played, united singing, simple gymnastics and sport, 
| P 


to the intense delight of the participants and the by no 
means sligut enjoyment of the lookers-on. These games al? 
have a meaning andan object, and are arranged with a view 
to the harmonious and healthy growth of the child’s men- 
tal, moral and physical nature. 

After a short lunch the occupations were resumed. Whem 
they first gathered around the tables, it seemed not unlike- 
the assembling together of quite a number of ladies at a tea 
party, the conversation was so brisk and sociable, but in 
three or four minutes each child was intently engagod sew- 
ing in and out with colored worsteds, It was not likea 
school ; there was no repression, no enforced sileace, no fearg 
of the rawhide or the teacher’s frown, no books, no punish- 
ments ; it was rather like a cheerful workshop where each 
was absorbed in his work, not asa disagreeable task, but 
rather as a delightful occupation. Strict silence was by no 
means enjoined, and if after a few minutes of employment 
a happy thought occurred to any little worker, he was en- 
couraged to speak it out, and when any one was pleased he 
was allowed to laugh. While the rest were at work, it oc- 
curred to one bright-eyed little fellow that he would like to 
recite a verse ; leave was granted, and we undoubtedly got 
the benefit ot his last exercise at the Sunday school. A Jit- 
tle girl followed with a verse that was evidently original, 


‘and none the less interesting for that ; and then one volun- 


teered a song. The charming imnocence and unconscious 
simplicity displayed in their little interludes, were fascinat- 
ing. 

There wasapparently no thought. of showing off, nothing 
got up beforehand for the occasion, but they were sponta- 
neous outbursts of their happy childish natures, mingled 
with an evident desire to do something that should meet 
with the approval of their friend, Mies Held. Still the work. 
went ou, and the beginning of very pretty designs were 
wrought out. The children seemed happy but not boister- 
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ous, attentive to their play-work, but not stunned into stu- 
pidapathy. It was order, and such order as seemed the out- 
growth of the individual wilt of each child. And yet they 
had only been together two or three months at the longest 
and most of them a much lesstime. How suck order could 
be brought out of the chaos that must have existed on the 
first day, is a mystery which one could hope to solve only 
after frequent and prolonged visits. 

The kindergarten develops a capacity for quick and clear 
perception of form, size. color and sound; it trains all the 
senses, gives skill to the fingers, health to the body, cheer- 
fulness to the mind, trains the moral faculties, and is a pri- 
mary school for design, where the artisti@tendencies of the 
child are cherished and cultivated, so as materially to in- 
crease the means for his future usefulness and happiness.— 
None of his faculties are allowed to die out through dis. 
use, G.L. A. 
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Language Lessons. 


Come with me into the primary room, in the first week of 
the term. Here you see assembled from forty to fifty child- 
ren, between the ages of five and seven years, many of 
whom are of foreign parentage. Their li:tle bodies are very 
restless, and their minds, like running fountains, are bub- 
bling over with interest and curiosity. Now, if we talk to 
these children, and encourage them to talk, (in the proper 
time) we will find that they have a great deal to say, but 
very few words by which to address their thoughts; and 
often some of the words they try to use inappropriate and 
are incorrectly applied. 

Now, our work is to assist the children to improve and 
enlarge their ready vocabulary, of suitable words and 
groups of words, and this we can do in every lesson that we 
give. For instance, let us listen to the first reading lesson 
that is given, The word “cat” is being taught. During 
the course of the lesson the teacher calls for sentences, or 
little stories about the cat. Among others we hear the fol- 
lowing : “ We’s. got a cat;’“Our cat rans awful fast o 
“ My cat ketches mice ;” “I sawn a black cat ;” “A cat kin 
see ;” and some others, Similar mistakes may be noticed 
in the number, drawing, writing and general lessons. We 
often hear such expressions as these : “I ain’t got no pen- 
cil :” “Kin I get a drink ;” and so on. We must correct all 
such mistakes as these, as soon as they are made. Never 
let one pass. Ina short time we can tell upon the children 
to correct one another. This they like to do, and it isa 
good exercise for them, With careful training our pupils 
will become accustomed to correct forms of expression, and 
in most cases will readily use them. 1 think as much, if 
not more as to the correct use of language, can be taught in 
this incidental manner, than we can teach by the regular 
lessons of the prescribed course of study. As soon as the 
children are able to print or write they should be required 
to put some of the work on their slates. When thus farad 
vanced, I think a good plan for a lesson is as follows: 
Show the children an interesting picture—a home scene— 
children at play or something of that kind. These can be 
readily obtained from jvvenile periodicals, and frequently 
they canbe found in papers and magazines for the older 
people, Have the children examine the picture, and then 
tell what they see. If wrong statements are made, have 
them corrected, an] then the correct form repeated. When 
the children are able to do it, allow them to make up little 
‘stories about the picture—telling what they think it means. 
This will cultivate their imagination. If it is thought de- 
sirable, the teacher may relate the true story. Now select 
one or two of the sentences which have been given, place 
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Observation and Thought. 


Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at a more 
absolute type of impurity, than the mud or slime of a damp, 
over-trodden fpath, in the outskirts of a manufacturing 
town. I do not say mud of the road, because that is mixed 
with animal refuse ; but take merely an ounce or two of the 
blackest slime of a beaten footpath, on a rainy day, near a 
manufacturivg town. That slime we shall find in most 
cases composed of clay, (or brick dust, which is burnt clay), 
mixed with soot, a little sand and water. All these ele- 
ments at helpless war with each other, and destroy recipro- 
cally each other’s nature and power: competing and fight- 
ing for pluce at every thread of your foot ; sand squeezing 
out clay, and clay squeezing out water, and soot meddling 
everywhere, and defiling the whole. Let us suppose that 
this ounce of mud is left in perfect rest, and that its elements 
gather together, like to like, so that their atoms may-get 
into the closest relations possible. 

Let the clay begin, Ridding itself of all foreign sub- 
stance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already very 
beautiful, and fic, with help of congealing fire, to be made in. 
to finest porcelain, and painted on, and be kept in kings’ 
palaces. But such artificial consistence is not its best. 
Leave it still quiet, to follow its own its own instinct of uni- 
ty, and it becomes not only white but clear ; not only clear 
but hard; not only clear and hard, but} so set that it can 
deal with light in a wonderful way and gather out of it the 
loveliest blue rays only, refusing the rest. We call it then 
a sapphire. 

Such being the commission of the clay, we give similar 
permission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes, first, a 
white earth; then proceeds to grow clear and hard, and at 
last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely fine parallel 
lines, which have the power of reflecting, not merely the 
blue rays, but the blue, green, purple, and red rays, in the 
greatest beauty in which they can be seen through any 
hard material whatsoever. We call it then an opal. 

In next order the soot sets to work. It cannot make it- 
self white at first ; but, instead of being discouraged, tries 
harder and harder ; and comes out clear at last; and the 
hardest thing in the world: and for the blackness that it 
had, obtains in exchange the power of reflecting al! the rays 
of the sun at once, in the vividest blaze that any solid thing 
can shoot. We call it then a deamond. 

Last of all, the water purifies, or unites itself; contended 
enough if it only reach the form ofa dew-drop: but, if we 
insist on its proceeding to a more perfect consistence, it 
crystallizes into the shape of a star. And, for the ounce of 
which we had by poiitical economy of co-operation, a sap- 
phire, an opal, and a diamond, set in the midst of a star of 
snow.— Ruskin. 
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Knives and Forks. 

We often laugh at the Chinese and their chopsticks, or 
small, thin sticks of wood, or ivory, with which they eat, 
and fancy they must make very dirty work at their meals; 
yet tieytare cleanly and civilized compared with the habits 
of our ancestors some three hundred years ago. Then the 
forks were unknown; each man had his own knife, and at 





them on blackboard and have the children copy them on 
slates.— The Common School. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


We give below the average salaries of teachers in the 
year 1873 in the various States and Territories. In case the 
salaries of males and females are given ‘as the same, it is 
to be inferred that the average was taken without distinc- 
tionjas to sex per month, 


Males, Fem. 

Ala., ‘ 40 40 Neb., . " ° 39 33 
Ark., % : 60 40 Nev., . ‘ . 116 88 
Cal,, : ‘ 84 63 N. H., ; ; 40 23 
Conn,, . ‘ 67 3% «(N«LJ., . ; . 65 36 
Fior., ‘ 35 eS 3.2. ‘ 49 49 
i, a, ty fe, A etl bac ee 
Ja., : : 36 27 “«(O., ; ‘ ‘ 41 29 
Kan, . . 38 30 Or, ’ ‘ ‘ 47 43 
La., ‘ » 50 50 Penn., . . ‘ 42 

Me., ° 34 oe oS oe " . 75 41 
Md., ahd da 39 89 8. C.,". ‘ ‘ 32 32 
Mass, . ; 98 384 Tenn., . ‘ 32 32 
OR AE os, ee A 
Minn., . ; a. Oe Va... d r 32 32 


| dinner seized the joint with his hand, and cut off what he 
wished ; the dish was then passed on to the next, who did 

{the same. The knife then cut up the portions into small 

| pieces, which were put into the mouth by the fingers of the 

| hand unoccupied by the knife. 

| In many parts of Spain, at present, drinking glasses, 
spoons and forks are rarities ; and in taverns in many coun- 
tries, particularly in some towns in France, knives are not 
placed on the table, because it is expected that each person 
has one of his own, a custom which the French seem to have 
retained from the old Gauls, But as no person will any 


longer eat without forks, landlords are obliged to furnish | 


| these, together with plates and spvons. 

| None of the sovereigns of England had forks till the reign 

| of Henry the Eight : all, high and low, used their fingers. 

| Hence, in the royal household there was a dignitary called 
the ewrar, or ewary, who with a set of subordinates, atten 

| ded at the meals with basins, water, andtowels. The office 


34| of ewary survived after forks came partially into fashior. 


We learn that when James the First entertained the Span- 
| ish ambassador at a dinner, very shortly after his accession, 
|‘ their majeties washed their hands with water from the 
| same ewer, the tcwels being presented to the king by the 
| lord treasurer, and to the Queen by the lord high admiral.” 


The Prince of Wales had a ewer to himself, which was 
after him used by the ambassador. 

About the first royal personage inEngland who is known to 
have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth ; but, although several 
were presented to her, it remains doubtfull whether she 
used them on ordinary occasions. Forks came so slowly 
into use in England that they were employed only by the 
higher classes at the middle of the seventeenth century. 
About the period of the Revolution, 1688, few English no- 
blemen had more than a dozen forks of silver, along with a 
few of iron or steel. At length, for general use, steel forks 
became an article of manufacture at Sheffield ; at first they 
had but two prongs, and it was only in iater times that the 
three pronged kind were made. As lateas the early part 
of the eighteenth century, table-forks, ‘and, we may add, 
knifes, were kept on so small ascale by country inns in 
Scotland (and perhaps in some parts of England), that it 
was customary for gentlemen in traveling to carry with 
them a portfolio knife and fork, in a shagreen case. The 
general introduction of silver forks into Great Britain is 
quite recent ; itcan be dated no farther back than the ter- 
mination of thé French war in!1814.—Early Days. 


SOMEBODY MUST BE IN. 








Here is a little story which tells better than a dictionary 
can the meaning of the word “disinterestedness.” ~Mr- 
Hare was once, when tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
giving a lecture, when a cry of “Fire”, wasjraised. Away 
rushed his pupils, and forming themselves into a line be- 
tween the building, which was close at hand, and the river, 
passed buckets from one to another. The tutor quickly fol- 
lowing, found them thus engaged; at the end of the line 
one youth was standing up to his waist in the river ; he was 
delicate and looked consumptive. 

“What !” cried Mr. Hare. “you in ghe water, Sterling ?— 
you so liable to take cold!” “Somebody must be in it,” the 
youth answered ; “why not I, as well as another ?”’ 

The spirit of this answer is that of ali great and generous 
Going. Cuwardice and coldness toosay, “Oh, somebody will 
do it,” and the speaker sits still; heis not the one to do 
what needs doing. But nobility of character, looking at 
necessary things, says, “Somebody must do it ; why not I?’ 
And the deed is done. 





SAM’S NEW TEACHER. 


We have a new dog at our house who is more kind and 
neat than some boysI know. Sam, his little master, some- 
tixaes rides on his shaggy back and calls him “Pony.” Some- 
times Sam rons in from play with his muddy rubber boots, 
and leaves tracks all over the kitchen oil cloth which poor 
tired Susan, has just washed. 

Lion has learned to wipe his great paws on the doormat. 
When he sees how careful Sam is, he goes from one foot- 
print to the otner, barking at each one, and looking up at 
Sam asif to say, “Why can’t you be as neat asa dog, and 
as careful to save hard work for a poor girl?” Lion barks 
very loud, as if scolding, when Sam throws his cap and 
coat and mittens on a sofa or chair; and the little fellow 
begins to know what the new dog means, for when he 
hears the loud “Bow wow,” he runs andhangs up his hat 
and cap. 


—_em >? 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


In an examination of certain dust deposited from a storm 
on the 9th of October, in France, it was found that ten per 
cent. of the organic matter consisted of minute microscopi- 
cal alge, the remainder of the dust being principally’a fine 
sand, such as occurs in the desert of Sahara. This indicated 
clearly the fact of its transportation for a considerable dis- 
tance by atmospheric currents, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the many remains of lake dwellings 
in Switzerland and elsewhere, we are in great ignorance of 
the people who occupied them. A recent discovery of a bur- 
ial-place on the shores of Lake Neuchate],at Auvernier, is 
one of the highest interest. This is about one hundred feet 
distant from the lake dwellings of that locality, and was 
found at the foot of a hill, under some seven feet of earth 
which had been washed down and covered it. It was quad- 
rilateral, built of flat granitic stones, and covered with two 
large flagstones, belonging to the class of dolmens known as 
“stone cists,’’ and establishing a link between the true dol- 
mens and the lake dwellirgs. This seemed to be the burial 
place of a family, and the remains of fitteen to twenty indi- 
viduals were deposited in it. Namerous implements of stone 
and bone were found belonging to the age of polished 
stone. With them were some bronze implements and a bead 





of yellow amber. 
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PUBLISHER’S CARDS. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH, & CO., 


& 65 John 8t., New Yor 
PUBLISHERS. oF 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Payson, Danton & Scribner's Tracing Books ard 
Short Cour-e. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Mano’l of Penmaa- 


ship. 

Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 

Hanafurd & Payson’s Double and Single Fntry 
Book-keeping. 

The long established repuation, and universally 
acknowled, valué of the above systems of Penmau- 
ship and B’k-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to 
insert any commendation, of which we could furnish 
yolumes from the best teachers iu this country. 

Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series, 

Primary Cards, three sets. 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Teacher's Mannal or guide to above 

Guide to Car is, 

The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words. No. 2. Wordsand Definitions. No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The Cheapest and Best. Retail Price, 10. ct«., In- 
troduction trice, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Complete Text, Bound in a neat and attractive Cover. 
Thirty per cent. Saved by the exclusive use of these 
Blanks. 

Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Series, 

Hanson’s Latin Course, 

Magill’s French Conrse. 

Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Panctoation 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furaished on application. Correspondence solicited. 

TTER, AINSWORTH & ©O., 
53 John Street, N. ¥. 


CREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series 


AND 

Parker’s Exercises in Compo 
sition. 

ARosEnt S. Davis §& fCo. 
Boston. 

Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 


™ Correspondence solicited. Liberal term 
for introduction, 


© Orlando Leach, Agent. 
142 anp 144 Granp 81. ae 








PUBLISHER’ 





The Elocutionist’s Annual, | 7G)? 


No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
readings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 uts., 
cloth 75 cts. 


BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS, 


Comprising Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of the £ locutionist’s An- | 


ONC HERAL 


§ H. R. Palmer’s New Book for Singing (LD 
and Choirs. The best since hia *‘ Song King,” of 
which over 


200.000 HAVE BEEN SOLD 


75 cents each, by mail; $7.50 per dozen. by express, 
Specimen Pages Free. 


PALMER'S THEORY 
The book students and teach- OEY MTTSTC! 


ers have been waiting for. 

practical Guide to the study or Thorough-bass, Har- 
mony and Composition Covers the whole grouni in 
a manne ~so simple that a child may learn. 


Bound in Cloth, $1, by Mail. 
music Church’s Music 
Musical Visitor. 


The Independent Journal of Music, 

CONTAINS at leaat 8) worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- 2 ries, Sketches,Corre - 
spondence, etc., by the best writers. No music lover 
should be without its monthly visits. Choice of four 
elegant premivm volumes free to every subscriber 
at $1.50a year. Send stamp tor sample and full par- 
ticulars. Ag2nts wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati .O 
and 805 Broadway, New York. 








STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


New ‘Editions 


BROWN’S | 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Brown's FirstLincs of Euglish Grammar $0.45 
| ~ « Tnstitntes of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. ‘In perspicuous 
arrangement, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand umrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can be 
afford to be without it. 








The best recommendation of these POPULAR 
WORKS: is, Sthat Teachers, after making a trial 
of the New Grammars published from time to 


nual, (nearly 600 pages, ) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. | time, almost universally get ti:edj of thent and RE- 


Green and Gold $2. 
ORY. xe oration by Rev. Henry Warp 
BEECHER, delivered before the National School of Ele 
and Oratory ; paper binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets* 
— publications sent post paid on receipt ot 


ee } W. Shoemaker & Co., Publishers, 


418 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
oelow any other seri2s. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 












PRICES. 
a a icmmeern $ 50 
Common School Edition. ...........cssee-ssseeee 150 
Counting House Edition. .......-....-+ss00. - 300 
Mb dekvasesevs occ - 200 
ak an alee kemhani ° 50 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on recejpt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St. Louis, Mo. 





Philosophical 
_Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departnrents of Physical Science,} 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. 

Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Sub 

Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
‘pplication, Catalogues 10 cents each. 

esse S. Cheyney, } 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 

Successor to James M. Quen & Co. 





SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Co~ner of Broadwa; and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


¥IVE CENTS TO $ 0Co RECEIVED 


| INTRODUCE BROWN’s 


RAMMAR, 


* We have introduced BKUW N'S Gramuuar iu piave 
of Hart’s, and like it—consider it the Grammar, and 
will not be likely to change again very soon, 
Rev. A. Matricr, Prin. of Fort Plain Sem. and Col. 
Institute, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
‘Ihave introduced Brown’s Grammar into m) 
school in place of Bullion’s. I like Brown because| 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy lessone 
throughout etymology; because it is overflowing 
with examples and exercises for analysis and pars- 
ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explains 
difficult points in comprehensive language ; and be- 
cause I think it is the most complete school m- 
marinuse,’ P.H,. Ciartom, Graud Rapids, Mi 
‘Brown's Grammar is unquestionably the Gram- 
marof the English ianguage. In an experience of] 
meee thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra- 
— annually encour. tering a flood of new Gram- 
ge ‘Brown.’ But the stout 
pid t teacher refuses to be submerged ; his solid ma- 
sonry resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon- 
testable proof thata better Grammar than Brown's, 
ihas not been found.’ Ben. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac: 
‘Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown's 
Crammer here, and have been sinee 1864, I regard 
them as the Standard Text Books upon the subject in 
hurlanguage. Wm. F.Pxevrs, Minn. State Nor. Sch. 


6 Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood & Co., 


27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


The WORKING CHURCH 


Has recently been enlarged, and is now nearly twice as 
large as formerly, and tains a large t of or!- 
ginal matter by our first writers. Itis UNSECTARIAN 
in its tore and free from part‘san spirit. The sub- 
script'cn price is $1.25 per annum, with pre- 
mium Steel En ed rhe Fi two feet by two anda 
halt uearly, entitled, “The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple,” from the — painting by Hol- 
man Hunt. AGENTS wanted in every town, and in- 
ducements offered to make it pay those who will 
work, Write tor terms, J, B. BREWER, 























Business Manager of ‘The Working Church,” 
114 Eaet 14th St., New York. 


AAILED FREE 





FLORAL GUIDE 


‘wood-cute of vegetables and flowers. 
Guide Published! &@& Send for it. 





Adopted by the Board of Education of New York City for 1877. 
THE ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES. 








| 
| 
| 





stated in plain, siMple language, 


The New Geography—the product of the combined efforts of Ritter and 
Humboldt, taught with Scientific Precision, Clearness 
and Accuracy. 


Eclectic Primary Ceography. 


The first principles of the science stated 


Numerous Maps and I Illustrations. 


Eclectic Intermediate Ceography. Fuller in details and containing 





sufficient materials for a complete course. 


RATION AND DISCOVERY.” 


sults of the very latest explorations. 


Lessons in Map Drawing. 


“ THE YEAR 1875” says Justice Daly, President of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, “ completed the third quarter of tli) nineteenth century,a period distinguished by 
the activity which has prevailed in every branch of scientific inquiry, but PARTICULAR. 
LY DISTINGUISHED AS A REMARKABLE PERIOD OF GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLO- 


The President proceeds with a summing up of the extended and important explora- 
tions through China, Japan, Siberia, Southern Arabia. Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
India, Mesopotamia, Palestine and Africa ; and “ our own exploration of the great West- 
ern Region between the Mitsissippi and the Pacific.” 

THE ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES are brought down to date, and embrace thé re- 
They are compact and neat, but not scanty, the 
requisite fullness being obtained by a judicious exclusion of all 
Physical and political geography go hand in hand indue relation and proportion, 
system of map drawing is the simplest and most practicable, and the Maps themselves 
ARE THE LATEST, THE MOST RESIABLE, AND THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED ever 
presented in any American text book on Geography. 


Teach the Children to Write 


IN THE 


unimportant details.— 
The 





PLAIN, LEGIBLE, AND GRACEFUL STYLE 











ed. 


made, 


Wilson, 


OF 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


This system we believe to be the plainest most practical, and the best publish. 


THE 


It introduces the fewest possible combinations, and is easily understood and learned. 
It is business-like and rapid, as well aseasy and elegant. 
The paper is manufactured expressly for these books, and is the best that can be 


Hinkle & Co., 


28 Bond saree N. Y. 








Hoboken, N J. 


Boardimg and Day School T. H. W. Schiesk r, ane | 


Bloomfield St. 


OLDEN HILL, SEMINARY for young 
Bridgeport Conn, Addrees Miss EMILY NELSON, 














Packard's Business College, 


Methodist Building, 805 B'way, 
NEW YORK. 


This is a professional school for business training, 


and proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 
years was associated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, 
and is the author of the Book-keeping series which 
bears their name. 


ent. The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, 
and pupils can enter at any time. 

Tuition per term of twelve weeks,........-. 
Call or send for circular conaaining full particulars, 


S. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 
PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


62 Bowery, cor Canal St., and 284 8th Ave, 
(Established 1849.) 


Specialities. — Bookeeping. arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental and higher English 
Branches, Writing lessons $3.00 per month, 
Ladies qualified as Lookeepers and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A. M., till 0 P. M. 


ELOCOTION, ORATORY and VOICE COLTORE 


Professor Phillip. Lawrence, [Author of “‘ Model 

8 ze” *O k’s tion,” “* Lawrence Speak- 

er,” ke., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 

Courts of Law, and as Teachers 

~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
Lectures 











Seceies with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 





$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Prees, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking * BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, =. Send stamp for 














DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit | 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Mine. | 


ladies | 


: The Provident Savings 


and is under the personal supervision of ite founder | 


| 
. .855.00 


The College was founded in 1858, | 
andhas made steady progress in utility afid public fa- | 
vor, and now stands at the head of this class of schools. | 
The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and | 
elegant ; the course of study most thorough and effici- | 


| ing & Spe 


| iste 


*« Great and Noble Deeds,’ “An | 


! 
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| {MPORTANT TO TE ACHERS 
Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by 'Suxrmanp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


es 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for secumeieiiin. This Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform ‘annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ecified surrender value for every yeur in cash; 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at a@ 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

rhe:e Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries cnd@ 
Etate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promotion of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
provn, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer, 


@ Special Rates for Teachers and Min-~ 
. of all Denominations, 


For ?lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


WesTERN Union Burtpine, New Yor. 
GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303,---404,---170,---351, 


| with ptt of his other cigten, may be bad of ifldeal- 


Catalogue (no puee cards), | 
H. Hoover & Co,, 50 N, 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN St., N. ¥. 


¥ HOE, Sole Agent. 
100 


‘Page B Book. ss 3 ,000Newspa rs How to 
advertise. Send 25c. toG, P. Rowell & Co..N. §'¥ 
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New York School Journal, | 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


No. ‘17 Warren Street, New York. — 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





WiitiamM H. Farre.t, Business Agent. 
_Epwarp L. Kei1000, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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|lad has a handsome face, but he seems weak and lack- 
ing in self-control.” The papers say, intoxicated ! 
| Do you teach temperance, good friends, in your school- 
room, and self control and strength of mind? These 


‘are the things that appeared to be lacking here. 


— > | — ee 
Use the gifts that God has given you. Do not 
seek to be an imitator. Have certain well defined 


_ views, and when you go into the school-room give di- 
| rection to the current, do not be carried by it. 
_ pupil learns from the feacher far more than from the 
| book. 
_women of old with Webster’s Spelling Book and Mur- 
|ray’s Grammar and Daboll’s Arithmetic ; and what 
| paltry work is done now in many of the school-rooms 


The 


What splendid work was done by men and 





Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be | where maps and globes are plentiful ! Nothing will or 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 'can teach but the /iving teacher. Those who are in 
Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- the school-rcom, should inquire if they have true love 
pgs te tet amare ge ete prison ane mad | for the work ;_ if they feel themselves in their element 
ds at your risk and not ours, ‘| there, and if they have gifts for the labor. 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the | 
mited States, The American News Company of New York, generalagents, 
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THE ‘natural teacher,’ does he still exist ? There 
We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we | Were men once who sought the school-rooms because 








a. they hada ‘call,’ toteach, so they felt, nor were| 
i maak regu | they mistaken. They had aptness, patience, and 
NEW YORK, MARCH 3, 1877. | shrewdness, and more—they were men possessing 


strong mental powers. The idea that any one can| 
teach a school if he has learning enough is preposter- 
ous. ‘The veteran principal of a Normal School late- 
‘ly said, ‘Iam more and more convinced that the 
| teacher is born not made.’ The manager of a flourish- 
|ing private school, when asked the secret of his suc- 
cess, said, ‘I employ none but those who have the 
teach in them,’ Say what you will there are those 
| who are specially gifted to teach their race. 


NO WONDER! 


Can Education prevent waste? Can the rising 
generation learn the causes of our “hard times” ?” 


Education pa civilization and christianization | Try and tell them how the American people throw 
waake large returns. In one year the commerce of the | away their money. 


Sandwich Islands now amounts to four and one-half | 
wnillions. 


The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
vions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 

twee 

THERE is not a.teacher in the country but will re- 
ceive a lasting benefit by reading the practical articles | 
on education found in our pages. 

eer 

‘THe teacher must be taught,’ was the apt reply 
made by Horace Mann to a statement, showing the | 
Bittle honor in which an instructor was held. Such is 
the office of this JouRNAL. 


‘ooo —— 


Figures show that we pay for articles not only alto- 
Let those who are engaged on these great gether unnecessary for our comfort, but positively in- 
evers thank God and take courage they are in so jurious to the health of the body and. mind, hundreds 
good a work. Some one, faithful teacher will get the | of millions of doliars; indeed, many times the abso- 
®enefit if you do not. Yea, it will go on when you ‘lute cost of what we pay for our clothing. The cost 
are in your graves, | of tobacco and cigars during a year, is $610,009,000 ; 

. | | imported liquor, $50,000,000 ; taken in by grog shops, 
Every teacher will aay ‘Amen.’ “Yea, ‘Verily’ | | $1,500,000,000 ; cost of opening criminals, made 
when the question of raising the salaries is presented, | such mainly by rum, $12,000,000; cost of prosecut- 
or even to the question of keeping them where F ing such criminals, $35,000,000 ; onat of keeping dogs, 


they are. « But what will they do on that vital point of | | $70,000,000. The cost of education i is probably not 
wendering themselves worth more each day they teach. | above $100,000,000. 


“This should rest constantly on the teacher’s mind. | . oo 
Constantly improve. Something to broaden and en- | One of the causes of the low ebb at which educa- 
large the mind. The profession owes its character | tion stands (as the teacher views it) is because the 
and status to the devotion of a very few who labor | teacher reaches only one public—the children. If he 
with undying zeal. Reader are you one of these ? |labors faithfully in the school-room, he thinks the 

(0 e-)———— | world should somehow realize, understand and appre- 
THE tender 4 must prepare his pupils by suitable in- | ciate it, and yet he is conscious that they do not. The 
“roductory steps for the lessen they are to learn. This | teacher should supplement his work of the school- 
meed not be a long exercise, but it should be made a_| room by labor, that tends to improve his profession. 
‘strong connecting link between what they already | (1). There should be sent to us for publication a no- 
know and what they are to learn. He will natur-| tice of events that bear on education’ such as recep- 
ally elucidate the principles embodied in the lesson, | tions, appointments, deaths, new buildings, endow- 
cand show by progressive steps of thought how these ments, addresses and writings. | Work of this kind 
are related to each other. He will then proceed to ' should be prosecuted systematically and earnestly. It 
give specially selected examples that will require the | | will benefit the ranks to which you belong. (2). The 
application of these principles in their solution until ' teacher should strive to do something steadily to add 
the pupil has obtained a clear understanding of them : to the intelligence and culture of his profession. Of 
anstruction, drill, vue | the quarter of a million of teachers in the United 
States, probably not one tenth take an educational 
A soy by the name of Robert Gerraty, 16 years of | | ground, and not one in a thousand write educational 
age, on July 4th, 1876, became intoxicated, got up a/ articles! And yet they belong to the cultivated, ed- 
-quarrel and was taken away from the crowd collect- | ucated class of our people. Now this is all wrong. 
ing, by a man whom he quickly returned to with a! You are not to prosecute this task because you fancy 
heavy club and killed ; he has been tried for his crime | it, but because you owe it to your profession. Those 
and sentenced to the State Prison, for seven years. | who believe in the magnificent cause will speak and 
(What an important text for the school room! “ The | write in its behalf. Will they not ? 


‘—-ee>, 
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When the teacher and the parent see. the fate of 
many who must have been docile and apt pupils in 
the school-room, do not their hearts cry out ‘why 
could they not have been saved ?’ Whose fault is it 
that in our land so many go down to swift and certain 
ruin? There was atime when each was a generous 
and affectionate youth ; each had noble elements of 
character, and, it is fair to infer, each had a teacher 
who possessed some influence over his destiny before 
his tendencies were wholly formed. A remarkable 
feature about the majority of these ciiminals is this :— 
they possess no small share of personal power, of gen- 
uine gifts of person or mind. 

Now we ask is there no help for those in the school- 
room in advance, no moulding power in the teacher's 
hand, no restraint arising from the teacher’s sympathy. 
Is there not afterward a deep responsibility resting on 
the teacher ? Should there not be something be- 
sides Arithmetic and Grammar relentlessly thundered 
at the head of the child? _Is not the something to be 
‘done to the least of these’ a bestowment, an earnest 
interest in their personal welfare? And ought not 
this to be done, even if the other is left undone ? Do 
you, teacher, pray for your pupils? Are you striv- 
ing to see how many you can win to walk the golden 
‘streets with you? Who will be answerable for the 
missing ones ? 


————4¢—o oe ee 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

THE State Superintendent present a valuable report : 
—There are 11,285 school districts, 11,824 school- 
houses, of the value of $31,017,904, each have an av- 
erage value of $935 ; the whole number of children is 
1,585,01, of these 1,067,199 have attended school 
more or less during the year; 541,610 are to be found 
in the schools on any one of the school-days. In 
Cohoes there are 269 school-age-children to one teach- 
er; in New York 161; in Chenango County 35. In 
Oswego the average attendance of pupils is 77 per 
cent. ; in New York 48 ; in Rockland Co. 41. There 
were 30,209 teachers employed, (females 22,522, males 
7,687) at an average salary of $411.83 or $11.73 per 
week, the salary-average to each pupil is $7.46; 
amount raised by one and one-fourth mile tax $2,- 

948,229 ; total for public instruction, $11,438,038, (in 
1866, $6,632,935; in 1855 $3,323,049), of this for 
teachers’ institutes, $16.436 ; normal schools, $177,- 
235. His suggestions as to the normal schools are 
certainly timely and just and imperative. He says 
that of the 6000 in the eight state normal schools, less 
than one half are there to become teachers. All will 
agree that the object of ‘our normal schools should be 
for the training of those who intend to become teach- 
ers.’ He recommends that school commissioners be 
required by law, devote their whole time to their 
work ; also that they should possess State certificates 
or diplgmas from a normal school, or other higher in- 
stitions of learning, with experience in teaching. He 

says, ‘that economy is poor which stints the growth of 
education by cutting off any part of the tar necessary 
thereof.’ Just and statesmanlike words. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met Feb. 26th. 
All present except Messrs. Kane and Traud. 


The Committee on Salaries and Economy reported the 
report of .- sub-committee appointed by them (Messrs. 
Hazeltine, Wilkins, Vanderpoel, Dowd, Walker and Beards- 
lee) to consider how to meet the deficiency in salaries of 
teachers and others, of $80,752. They say they had been 
enabled to make a reduction of $37.287 51 vithout touching 
the salaries. To cover the balance they propose deductions 
as follows : 

10 per cent. off janitors; male Principals of evening schools 
$5 to $4; female do. $3.75 to $3 ; male assistants in do. $3 
to $2.50 ; female in do. $2.25 to 32 ; principal ot Evening 
High School from $10 to $8.50 ; teachers in do. from $6 to 
$4—and calculate the scheme will yield as follows: 


Salaries—Male assistants, . $1,375 00 
“ Female “ 10,833 34 


in male departments . 
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“ Assistants “female “ ° . 8,250 00 
‘e° ne “ Primary departments, 22,083 34 
sd Janitors, F ; ; . . . 11,859 34 
Salary Engineer of Board, 3 > F ‘ . 1,250 00 
Abolition special teachers in schools of Fifteenth 
ward, . : ; ; : - « 2,020 00 
Restricting leaves of absence, . : : ‘ . 5,000 00 
Salaries—Instructors in Saturday sessions of Nor- 
mal College, . . : A ¢ ‘ 2,344 17 
Consolidation two departments of Grammar School 
No, 41, ; : , : ed Gree - 1,000 00 
Salaries—Evening schools, ‘ ‘ ; 6,780 00 
“ Evening High School, . ‘ . . 8,000 00 
Discontinuance of Evening schools Nos. 43, 60, 63 
and 65, 00 


Vacazcy in Training Department, Normal College, 
not filled, . ; ne oy -  « 1,525 00 


Total, $79,830 19 


This embodies a re-adjustment of salaries. Thev classify 
these into eight grades for female assistants in both male 
and female departments of the Grammar Schools. The 
eight grades of salaries ior female assistants in the male 
departments are to be $1,100, $1,000, $900, $800, $750, $700, 
$650, $600, respectively. In the female departments the 
saaries are in the eight grades, $950, $00, $800, $750, $700, 
$650, $600 and $600. In the primary departments there are 
six grades of salaries, $700, $650, $600, $550, $500 and $500. 
The basis of the ‘ readjustment’ is the number of scholars 
in the charge of the teacher. 
participated in by Messrs. Wood, Kelly, Walker, Dowd, 
Goulding, Halsted, Hazeltine, Watson and Wheeler. The 
latter offered a resolution at the request of President Wood, 
to close the evening schools during Oct’r, Nov’r, and Dec’r, 
end thus save $60,000. This was referred to the Commit - 
tee on Evening schovls. The Board then adjourned to 
Wednesday, 

The Commissioners met Feb. 28 ; all beingjpresent except | 
Messrs. Traud and Kane. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Trustees of sixteen of the wards sentin objections to 
reducing the salaries of the teachers ; some having been 
long in service would suffer greatly by the proposed plan. 
It suggested that the reduction, if any. should be pro-rata. 
It asked for delay until the boards of Trustees could present 
objections. 

The Principals ofthe schools sent in the following com- 
munications ; 

To THE Hon. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 

The undersigned Principals and Vice-principals of the 
public schools of the city of New York would respectfully 
represent : That by the recent report of the Com.on Sal’s 
and Ec’y they have learned that it is proposed to meet the 
deficit of $80,000 in the budget for the present year by a re. 
duction mainly in the salaries of certain ‘ assistant’ teachers. 
While they regret that the Board has deemed it necessary 
to make any reduction whatever in salaries, they think that 
the burden of such reduction should be borne proportionate- 
ly by all persons holding salaried positions under your Hon. 

; and they further think that no one in the employ 
of your Board can honorably desire to avoid his responsibil- 
ity in this matter. 

They would therefore ask that whatever sum of money is 
found to be absolutely necessary to make good the deficit in 
the salary account that such sum be saved by a uniform re- 
duction by per cent. on all salaries. By adopting this plan 
the undersigned believes that the Board of Education will 
be fully able to accomplish its object, and that at the same 
time the least amount of hardship will be inflicted upon the 
teachers. 


(Signed by 240 principals and vice-principals.) 
REPORTS. 

The Com. on Eve. schoolssent in a report against closing 
the schools in Oct., Nov. and Dec. The Finance Com. re- 
ported in tavor of expending $6,000 for enlargement of G. 8S. 
63. The Trustees Com. nominated V. E. Wetmore as Trus- 
tee in 24th Ward. 

The Board then went into 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 
with Mr. Wetmore in the chair. 

Mr. Walker moved that subdivision 3, sec. 61, art. 18, p. 
163 of Manual be amended by adding after the word basis 








the words less ten per cent. on and after March 1, 1767).—_| 


(That is to cut down the salaries of janitors 10 per cent.) 

Mr. Walker said we could enter the temple of Reform only 
through the door of economy. This ten per cent. he felt was 
enough : because it required a good man,aman of family, 
& watchful man who can guard property. He gave,in con- 
nection. an interesting account of a visit to Janitor B. Doran 
of G. §. 30. 

Mr. Watson said the main object was not to reduce the 
expenses by $80,(00, but tolook into our school system and 
set it right. The average salary of janitor is $1,069 80, be- 
sides rent. ete. Either the teachers are underpaid or the jan- 
itors are overpaid. He felt good men could be found at far 
less prices. He should advocate a reduction of twenty per 
cent. 

Mr. Wheeler proposed it be 15 per cent. 

‘Mr. Gouldfng said the janitor wes in many cases obliged 
to be an engineer ; he was opposed to the reduction. 


Mr. Watson moved an amendment that no salary shall 
reduced below $800. 

The motion of Mr. Walker was then adopted. 

Mr. Wood a reduction of salary of janiter of Nor 
mal Schoe]. On motion of Mr. Walker a reduction of 20 per 
‘cent. was made on his salary. 

On a motion to cut off $1,250 from Mr. Dunham's salary. 
= hehe oy said > a of skill was needed to superintend 
or 80 steam heating apparatuses. We pay $60,000 to 

Keep these in repair : we cag easily lose $1,250 by not hav- 


A debate followed which was | the year, 


ing a skillful man to watch these boilers. He proposed to 
take off ten per cent from all employees of the Board. 


Mr. Wood objected to cutting down the salaries of any of 
the clerks ; they earned their money. 


Mr. Watson faid he should be ashamed to go out and say 
he had voted to reduce the salaries of the lady teachers, but 
had kept those of the young men (clerks) at the old fig- 
ure. 


Mr. Walker said the Clerk desired not to be excepted ; and 
Mr. West said the Auditor was of the same mind as the | 
Clerk. Mr. Wood objected and paid a deserved tribute to the 
value of the Clerk’s services. Mr, Wheeler’s plan was lost. 
Then Mr. Dunham's salary was reduced by a vote of 10 to 
7. The special teacher of science in 15th ward was next dis- 
continued. Next, the salaries of instructors in Saturday ses- 
sion were reduced one half by a vote of 10 to 6. Then the 
Junior and Senior Departments of G. 8. 41 were consolidat- 
ed by the same vote. Next the proposition to cut down the 
salaries of the Principals and teachers of the evening schools 
was taken up and adopted. Mr. Halsted proposed to close 
the evening schools in Oot., Nov. and Dec. 


Mr. Wood heartily sustained this, and said he doubted the 


usefulness of the common evening school. Enough would 
be saved by closing them to keep the day schools in opera- 
tion without reduction. 

Mr. Watson objected to closing the evening schools. If a 
child wished to learn affer a day’s toil he should be permit- 
ted. He was in favor of extending these schools through 


Mr. Halsted thought the schools hardly subserved a good 
purpose, especially as to the boys. 

Mr. Goulding spoke earnestly in favor of the usefulness of 
the evening schools, 

Next the reduction of salaries of teachers in the Evening 
High School was taken up. Mr. Wood spoke warmly in 
favor of leaving them uptouched. Mr. Watson said that 
he thought the schools would be better if the Board would 
cut off drawing and music and the teaching of any lan- 
guages beside our own—by this means we could save $80,- | 





The High School matter was laid temporarily on the ta- 
ble. Then it was resolved to discontinue eveuing schools 
Nos. 42, 60,63 and 65, The committee then rose and re- 
ported progress. 

Mr. Waiker offered a resolution that 31g per cent. be 
taken from the salaries (except the City Superintendent) for 
March, and if possible the deduction will be restored in De- 
cember. It was adopted, and the Board adjourned. 





EVENING SCHOOL No. 1, 


The closing exercises of this School which occurred on 


opening piece, ‘Over the Summer Sea,’ and the closing one. 
‘Speed our Republic’ were both extremely well rendered, 
and reflected great credit not only upon Mr. Harmon—one 
of the teachers who had the music also in charge—but upon 
the pupils of the school. Between these two pieces the pro- 
gramme was varied by solos, aud by recitations from the 
boys. When all were rendered so well it seems almost in- | 
vidious to particularize any one ; still attention may proper- 
ly be called to‘ Barbarie Fritchie’ and the ‘ Pilot,’ the de- 
livery of which was really deserving of a much more ele- 
vated forum. 

After the prizes were distributed addresses were made by 
W. O. Bourne, Esq., Representative Grady and Trustees | 
Shea and McAlpine. Then followed a neat speech from | 
Teacher Duffy, designed as a prelude to the presentation, on | 
behalf of the teachers, of an elegant gold pen and pencil to 
the Principal, Mr. John McNary. The recipient acknowled- 
ged the gift in an appropriate speech, in which partiagwith 
both teachers and scholars, he seemed visibly affected; a 
feeling which, it was apparent, was fully shared in by those 
to whom he spoke. This closed the evening’s entertainment 
and the audience, numbering some fifteen hundred persons, 
| slowly and regretfully dispersed. 

After all, however, the chief and most notable feature of 
| the evening was the order—the military order in fact—kept 
| by the pupils of the school. There were present on this oc 
| casion fully 300 pupils—-all of them denizens of the Fourth 
| Ward—no effort was made either by Principal or teachers 
| to preserve order ; yet so fine was their training, s0 com 

plete was the discipline maintained by the scholars them- 
| selves, that for two hours in not a solitary instance was dis- 
| order apparent. When the word for dismission was given, 
| three hundred boys rose up, wheeled and with perfect mili- 
|itary step marched out of the building with the air of vet- 








| erans. 
| The above ts no fancy sketch, but a literal fact, and our | 
. chief reason for dwelling upon this feature particularly is to | 


| sliow what can be accomplished with such material by a 


John McNary, assisted by a good corps of teachers, and sus- 
tained by his excellent body of trustees. 

When a task as Herculean as this has been accomplished, 
| it is not only proper, it is just that the credit should fall | 
| where it is due. 

And how has this been accomplished ? By force ? by whip- 

pings? by the sight of policemen stationed in the school. 
‘rooms? Notso. It has been done purely by developing in 





the pupil’s hearts love and affection for their principal and 
his subordinates. All praise then to the principal and the 
Trustees who have te such good purpose held up his hands, 
and may the Board of Education recognize the worth of this 
good man, aad act accordingly. 
LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx ScHoou JOURNAL: 

DEAR Sir— 

In yonr issue of Feb. 3d, I notice an article by “ C. C. @.”” 
an “ The Common Schools,” which seems so narrow in its 
treatment of the subject that I am inclined, with your per- 
mission, to review it. Atthe beginning of his article he 
states that the common school system has been in operation 
a half a cent({ry, and he admits that ‘the results asa whole 
are as beneficial as couldbe expected under the cireum-— 
stances.” What more would he have? His article shows 
that he is dissatisfied with the system, not because the re- 
sults are not beneficial, but because he thinks “ the school 
system has been diverted from its original intent.” He says 
the design of “the tounders was to originate a plan by which 
the children of poor parents should be educated in the com- 
mon English branches so as to fit them for the practical 
duties of life—in order that the Repnblic might suffer no 
damage.” This he considered ‘“‘ wise and patriotic.” But 
new he mourns that “ the common school is changed to a 
public school,” and that “ not only the English branches are 
taught but almost every other.” And horrible to relate, 
‘the school is no longer for children whose parents are un- 
able to take care of them, but also for those of the rich.”— 
Now here is where I wish to joinfissue with C.C.G@. If, as 
he says, the founders of our educational system only design- 
ed to benefit the State by the educativn of the poor, they, 
like many others, “ builded better than they knew,” for the 
State recognizing the benefits, establishes and supports 
schools for its own good, that is, for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

If the growth and prosperity of a State depend upon the 
education and enlightepment of its citizens,and I believe 
your correspondent will admit this without proof, then it is 
the duty of the State to carry education just so far as it cam 
be shown the State is benefited thereby. I am surprised 
that your correspondent thinks public schools, which are 


the 18th, were of an unusually interesting character. The }free to all and which are or should be good enough for all, 


drive poor children into pauper schools. In one city at least 
with which I am acquainted they have just the opposite ef- 
fect. When the schools were common and were for the 
poor alone they were “pauper schools,” and just on that ac- 
count they were rejected by many who, though too poor to 
educate their children (were too proud to send them them to 
to pauper schools, and as a consequence they grew up with- 
out any education. Public schools have changed this feel- 
ing and division of classes. Children of the poor have the 
same opportunities of getting an education and of becoming 
valued and intelligent members of society as those of the 
rich. There is no more sneering at poor children because 
they attend “ pauper” schools by those that attend the se- 
lect private schools, 

Instead of class distinction founded on the possession of 
wealth, a spirit of emulation is aroused among all, which 
of times permits the poor man’s son to bear off the prize 
awarded to the one who shall attain the highest intellectual 
requirements, Nosuch opportunities were presented to 
children in the Schools as originally designed according to 
your correspondent’s views. Children who were so unfor- 
tunate as to be born poor had to be satisfied with a meagre 
knowledge of the three “ R's,” while only the children of 
the rich were permitted to reap the advantages of an educa- 
tion which might be obtained in private schools, academies 
and colleges. And this is the system your correspondent 
praises, and to which he would have no return! Out upon 
such pride and exclusiveness ! There is no place for them 
in a Republic ! 

Again, C. C. G. complains that two thirds of the taxation 
for school purposes are expended for the education of those 
who are able to pay for education in private schools. Un- 
doubtedly this is true. And why should it not be so expen- 
ded? Do not these very persons pay the taxes for educa- 
tional purposes? Certainty the poor do not pay them. Only 
those who are ablespay, and it seems to me the height of 
injustice to say to our worthy tax-payers, “ you must pay to 
educate the poor in certain schools, butZyour own children 


be | conscientious, able and thoroughly competent manas Mr. | must be sent to some private school or academy which “ is 


languishing for your support,” though it may cast you very 
much more than it now does to maintain public schools 
good enough for all.’’ 

If C. C.G. willexamine the educational statistics of our 
country, he will find that with all the extensive and costly 
arrangements a good education for all classes can be obtain- 
ed at prices varying from $5 to $2C a year per child. There 
are but few private schools, especially in cities. where th - 
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cost per child would not exceed ten times that amount. 

Will it not be a saving and a benefit to this nation to 
carry out its republican principles and institutions by means 
of a universal system of public instruction which discour- 


| many marks of his discriminating hand. Of course it could 


| pot so well show his,plans as the Grammar and Drill-Book, 
| still the notes are so considerate and thoughtfully made that 
| they are positive aids to the student. The book forms one 


this one ; “Are the prime causes that have made the State 
all that it is, worth their cost ?”’ For what is wealth but 
natural resources, shaped, modified, utilized by Luman in 

telligence ? To object to the cost ef education is therefore 


ages class distinctions, rather than to depend upon the edu | ofa valuable series and has achieved a remarkable standing to set a price, and a limited one at that, upon all that dis 


«ation of its citizens by méans of common or pauper schools 
for its poor and private schools, and academies for its rich ? 

Put me down, Mr. Editor, as a member of the class which 
“believes Lonest poverty is no crime, and that “a man’s a 
sman for a’ that.” 


B. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 
To the Etitor of the New York ScnHoon JOURNAL. 

Things required for the successful teaching of music in 
the public schools ; A black-board properly ruled, chalk, a 
rubber, a pointer, and a live teacher tohandle the subject. 

This is all that is needed for some years to come: the 
leading teacher should be competent to improvise and to 
adapt means to ends from the first sound represented to the 
four-part song, or exercise with all its harmonies and de- 
tail complete,then the general subject under the supervi- 


sion of a few competent persons (as above) and with eight 
or ten minutesa day devoted to the coming out cf the ele- | 


mentary principles—in liea of from one to three hours a 
week in mere song-singing as at present, with very little 
result than mere show except the irreparable damage to 


amany a good voice and ear by an undue method—much ex- | 


cellent work might be accomplisned, whereas under the 
present regime the results are indeed very questionable: 
Yes, money, much valuable time, young and fresh voices, 
and the divine art itself, are all more or less sacrificed 
through the preveiling want of true system in this impor. 
tant branch of education in the public schools. 

More anon. R. 


A Scorcu youth named Macalister bas just accomplished 
the unprecedented feat of winning at Cambridge all the 
' 
chief prizes at one sweep, and becoming senlor-wrangler. 


ALL the books used in Minnesota public schools during 


che next fifteen years are to be bought of a St. Paul dealer, 


who contracts to sell them at about half the present retail 
mtices, and submit them to revision every five years. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS 
WDIFICES OF THE WORLD. 


Among the special attractions of Potter's American 
Month’y this year, we notice a valuable series of articles 
sannounced under the above title, written by Rev. William 
Blackwood, D.D. The first article of the series appears in the 
Februaiy number, and is instructive and excellent in every 
respect. 

WisTory OF THE UNITED STaTEs. By G. P. Quackenboss 
wL.D. New York : D. Appleton & Co, 


The writer of this book has produced a work that com- 


ends itself to the teacher on account of the clearness of | 
It is written so that the book is a story which is | 


ats style. 
san importafit thing. For many of our histories are simply 
tables or dates connected by appropriate words, There is 
we more life to them than there is to a dictionary. Our au- 
thor is able to make his narrative, in recent cases, very 
impressive. In addition to the narrative, the biographies of 
distinguished mez are interspersed, and maps are introduced 
#o render explanations plain. 
ancommon words is given—and this is a valuable point. In 
“fact the book is well adapted to the school-room and deserves 
nts extensive popularity. The questions at the bottom of 
tthe page add to its convenience, and the account of the Ab- 
eorigines is very fulland valuable, 


C#8aR's COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC War. By Al- 
"bert Harkness, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Prof. Harkness is well kaown as the author of a valuable 
sseries of Latin and Greek text-books. The value of the 
‘books he has published consists in their adaptation to the 
‘work of the school room. The highest praise that can be 
Westowed upon a text-book is to say it is fitted for the use 
eof the pupil. Hence we have often asserted in these pages 
that no one but a skillful teacher could write a text book. 
St ie a painful sight the vast number of books sent forth by 
publishers, only to fall dead on the public. Histories, geo- 
graphies, grammars and text-books of all sorts come out of 
the press to go into the cellar. It isin respect to writing 
‘text books as to editing a paper, everybody thinks he can do 
it. The factis that but few can. 
‘teacher, must be born, not made. The great publishing- 
‘thouses of the country have as a rule only one or two popu- 
lar writers. Prof. Harkness early established a reputation 
and has retained it. He isa practical tracher himself and 


Knows the wants of a class. The present volume contains | 


The pronunciation of the | 


The writer, like the | 


| in the schools. een 
Hours or Sone. By Jas. H, Fillmore. 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati. 


Published by 


This volume is a book of rudiments with several pieces of 
new music, both sacred and secula;, for singing-classes and 
| conventions. The first twenty pages contain exercises and 
instruction appertaining to the art and science of music 
| these are followed by a collection of pieces of music, many 
of which sre very bright and effective. 
| dently one of the school like the lamented Bliss, and Sankey 

|}and Palmer, who have‘ natural ’ music iv them, 
| JoyFut Norss, by the same.~ This volume is designed 
| for beginners. 


volumes and commend them to the teachers as possessing | 


merits that fit them forthe school-room. The device of 
| marking the number on each note isa novel and yet effec- 
| tive one. F 
WE have overlooked a roll “of pleasing music. Louis 
Meyer, of Philadelphia, sends the following pretty selec 
tions : ‘ Heather Rose,’ a bright and sprightly instrumental 
piece. ‘Devotion,’ a sacred piece, and a Sonative in G, by 
| Lange. ‘ Young Spring’ isthe name of a vocal duet, and 


‘I Jove the Breeze,’ ‘ Where the Hills are Heav'n adoring,’ 

I was but a little Lamb,’‘ I love to hear the Nightingale,’ 
are the names of some pretty songs, some of which have 
been sung extensively in the public schools of Philadelphia: 


WE have received from John Church & Co. a fascinating 


waltz, ‘Lady Olga,’ and an exquisite song, ‘The Daisy of 
Church's ‘ Musical Visitor’ for January contains | 


| the Field.’ 
a large portrait of Richard Wagner, the great compos:r. 
It contains also the above mentioned * Daisy of the Field.’ 
| “Work is done’ is 2 capital little piece of music for beginners 
}and isin The Visitor. Another'instrumental piece is ‘A 
Picture from Times long Past.’ 


| vocal song for male voices. The Visitor contains an unusu- 


jal amount of reading, and will be interesting to any of our | 


readers ; write to address for a specimen copy. 


THE FoLtio, by White"& Co.' of Boston for January con- 
tains the fcllowing songs ;‘ The old Log Cabin in the Dell,’ 


Susan’s Story,’ a solo by ‘Claribel.’ ‘Guide us in the Path 
of Right,’ a religious song, and ‘Sounds from the wayside 
Chapel,’ an instrumental piece. ‘ Sounds from Vienna Woods 


| waltzes,’ and ‘ Standard Organ March,’ by Frapk R. Webb. | 


Tne Fouio fur March has a sacred quartet entitled ‘ Be thou 
Faithful,’ ‘ Better There than Here,’ ‘Oh, dinna’ ye Forget, 


the violin and piano. 
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From Educational Journals. 

“ Do you remember how so-called object-teaching was kill- 
ed by the powerful machinery of the school? Object teach- 
ing had gone out to fight machine-teaching, to infuse grow- 
ing life into the work of the school-room, to arouse the 
child to self-activity, to teach it self- reliance and to eman- 
| cipate it from the killing and heart-perverting thraldom 

which thoughtless ‘schoolma’ms* wielded over it by the 


| use of the senses, in the power of interpreting clearly and 

| precisely the impressions made upon the latter, in the art of 
translating them into precise and full formulas of language 

| for the benefit of others; it had gone out to train the re- 
ceptive, the formative, and the expressive powers of the 
mind in full harmony with one another, to render them 
vigorous, sound, mobile, eager to grow, as it were. 

And what was its fate? It was caught up by the wheels 
of the mighty machine and crushed to fragments; a few of 
these were gatLered up by some well-meaning but ill- 
advised persons and fashioned into a nice little wheel, that 
fits the machinery and renders it more effective, without en 


cumbering it. This new wheel they labeled ebject-lessons, | 


and they succeeded in making the unwary believe that its 
clatter means life,—yet, all the while it drowns life.— 7he 
New Education.” 


Now the high Schools and the normal Schools are inte- | 


gral portions of that Common School system which gives 
general intelligence to the people. It is this intelligenze, 
creating, guiding and controlling the industries of the State 
which has made it rich and powerful. 


been generated and diffused, and that pre-eminence in 
| wealth, power and influence made possible. Hence the 
question raised by the Governor may be resolved simply into 


The author is evi- | 


We extend a hearty welcome to these two | 


was sung with great success in some of the public schools. | 


‘Thou Lovely Star’ is a) 


a song and chorus,‘Oh mother, take the Wheel away, or 


Marriage Bells waltzes,’ and ‘The Folio Quadrilles’ for | 


| aid of text-books and call-bells; object teaching had gone | 
out to instruct and train childrendin the free and conscious 


By no other means | 
yet devised by human wisdom coutd that intelligence have | 


tinguishes wealth from poverty, power from weakness, civ- 
ilization trom barbarism. Governor Robinson should know, 


|ifhe be a genuine statesman, that the true wealth of a 


state consia.s, not in its lands and tenements, its towns and 
cities,its canals and railways, bnt in its educated mind 

, Which creates these visible symbols of wealth and power.— 
The Educational Weekly. 


TRYING TO LEARN.—Even pigeons try to learn. A young 
pigeon was caught, and has since been kept in the same 
| room with a white cockatoo (a species of parrot). This bird 
| the pigeon imitated in various ways, the most curious being 
| copying the habit cockatoos have of kissing, and attempt- 
| ing to eat its food by holding it in one claw while it stood 
on the other leg. This feat it could not accomplish, but 
did not give it up till after a week’s unsuccessful trials.— 
Exchange. 


‘-eemr — 


Life Insurance. 





It is extremely refreshing just now to be treated with 
such a ‘statement” asthe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has made public. It is simply, 
a brief extract of the business of the company during the 
year ending December 31st, last. By this statement it ap- 
pears that there are in force ninety-two thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-five policies. 

Those who have a personal knowledge of Mr. Frederick 
S. Winston, the President and Isaac F. Lloyd, the Secretary, 
and of those officers who immediately surround them, have 
undoubted confidence in their ability and integrity. The 
| Board of Directors of this Company is composed of what are 
called “solid men.” And this term applies in their case 
not only as being men of means, but they are also men of 
character, The company is not only fully prepared for any 
emergency that could occur, but it has a surplus over aud 
| above all liabilities of $10,262,879. And this surplus is so 
| invested in United States and State bonds, and in cash in 
trust companies and in banks, that it is not subject to de- 
preciation by the fluctuations of the real estate market. 





Tue Annual Statement of the Universal Life Ins.Co. is 
| not yet before the public, but from inquiries made, it is as- 
| certained that it will show the Company maintains the high 
| rank it hasalready won. It is an association that combined 
many elementsof strength, [t is fortunate in having for 
its officers and trustees men of the highest character and 
, business ability, who have given their best energies to the 
| proper administration of its affairs. The results of the ex- 

amination it is soon to undergo will be gratifying to its pol- 

icy holders, as it will show them to be insured in one of the 
| * potid ” companies of the metropolis conducted in a skillful 

eccnomical and profitable manner. As many of our readers 
| are interested in life insurance the above information will 
| he perused at this time with more than ordinary interest. 
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New York School Journal. 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL. 

When a really good article appears im the market, the 
public are not slow to commend it ; and in this connection it 
gives us pleasure to endorse as first class the pencils made 
by the AMERICAN LEAD PenciL Co. These pencils are 
unusually even in finish, and write with more regularity and 
smoothness than is possible with the ordinary make. There 
is also a durability of the point which no other pencil can 
excel, if equal, and besides there is an entire absence of dust 
and waste so common to nearly all Jead pencils. On the 
whole we doubt if the AMERICAN pencil has a superior any. 
where, and we take pleasure in commending it to business 
men, writers, book-keepers and others having any amount 
of writing to do, believing that if the quality of the pencil is 
maintained, it will eventually take the lead as the best in 
the market. 


Joel McComber, inventor and manufacturer of McComber’s 
patent boots and shoes and patent last. Descriptive pamph- 
let will be sent free on application at his store, Union square 
corner Broadway, entrance on 15th street, No. 27. 





Visit the Elastic Trass Co . 683 B’ way, which comfortably 
cures rupture, and you can at any time hear victims of metal 
trusseg relate their experience in emphatic terms. 





A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the the ScHooL JoRRNAL, 
who will send them their addressand 3 cent stamp for post- 
age, a sample package of Transfer Pictures, with book of 


instructions. These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 
| and are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate th 
| most beautiful painting. t -- 
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SILVERWARE 
AS PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A$4Setof Extra Plated 
SILVER SPOONS 


Given away as a Special Premium to the 
subscribers of this paper. Silver Goods fui - 
nished under this Premium Proposition are 
from the well known and reliable Union 
Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Under a very favorable proposition from 
the above well known house, all regular 
patrons of this paper can secure a useful 
and beautiful, as well a very valuable Pre- 
mium, in the shape of a handsome set of 
Extra Plated Silver Spoons, war- 
ranted equal to the best article of the kind 
sold in this country for $4 per set. And in 
addition, each spoon will be hand. 
somely engraved with your mono- 
gram. initial. 

All who are entitled to receive this ele- 
gant and useful Premium can do so on 
compliance with the following conditions :— 
Send your name and post-office address, to- 
gether with your express office, to the Union 
Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
together with the following Premium 
Coupon, and inclose with your order 75 cts., 
to pay cost of engraving your initials, ex- 
press charges, boxing, and packing, and you 
will receive by return express (or mail, if 
you have no express office) a full set of extra 
plated Silver Spoons, free of any charge. 
All express and packing charges are covered 
by the 75 cts., and the Spoons will be deliv- 
ered to you free. If you do not desire to 
have the spoons engraved, you are only re- 
quired to send 60 cts., to pay expressage and 
boxing. The coupon must in all cases be 
sent, toindicate that you are entitled to this 
premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this 
paper. The retail price of this set of spoons 
is $4.00, as the following letter will show: 


OFFICE OF UNION SILVER PLATING Co., } 
CINCINNATI, O10. 

We assure all subscribers that the goods 
contracted for are first-class in every respect, 
and that the usual retail price for them is 
$4.00 per set. Our lowest price to jobbers is 
$36.00 per dozen sets, and we will in no case 
retail them at any price, or send them in 
single sets to any one who does not send the 
required “Coupon,” showing that the 
sender is a patron of this paper. 

Union Sitver Piatine Co. 


Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 





Silverv. are 





To the Union Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, 0.: 
This is to certify that I am a subscriber of 
the paper from which I have cut this Cou- 
pon, and am entitled, under your premium 
arrangement, to a full set of extra plated Sil- 
ver Spoons, with my initials engraved theron. 
Tinclose herewith 75 cts., to pay express, pack- 
ing, boxing, and engraving charges. 

8 On receipt of this Coupon, we hereby 

to return to the sender, express or mailing 
rges poets in full, a full set of six of our 
extra plated Silver Spoons, with the initials 
the sender, or any other initials desired, 
engraved thereon. ®®* This Coupon will be 
honored by us for ninety days from the date 
of this paper, after which it will be null and 
void. (Signed 
Usion SILVEen Patina Co., Cincinnati, O. 














As soon as the necessary stock can be man- 
ufactured, all who secure the above useful 
and valuable premiums, will be permitted 
to secure a full set of silver plated knives 
and forks, on the same liberal basis. 





$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 


The it interest in all rations and in our own 
history of 100 years, makes this book seli 

faster any other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 

illustrated. Low , quick sales, terms. 





$5 to $202: , AA ow Pectiond, Seatne, 


© td : A 
oy Z fx, a ry 7 , 
re. oe i le 
* oe 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 

For the p' of facilitating the Introduction of 
a : Fd aid Schools, Under the 
editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 

Brewer. iat, Flexible cloth,’ Price 50 cts, each. 
hemistry ° ° By Prof. Roscoe. 
Physics By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
° By Prof. Lockyer. 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 


Astronomy . n 
Botany. ° ° 


Geol ° . . B . ikie, 
Physieel Geography * . ote. 

Physiology . . . By Prof. M. Foster. 
Logic . . ° By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


Inventional Geometry ° by W. G. Spencer. 

The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary clasecs, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring, 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 


| purpose a series of simple experiments has been de. 


vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened, 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, concise and interesting little ,treatises 
will be found most admirable, 


History. 








Europe By E. A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England By J. R. Creen, M.A. 
Greece By C, A. Fyffe. M, A. 
Rome By M. Creighton, M. A: 
France » yy 2 M. Yonge. 
Geography iy Grove e 
Old Greek Life By J. P. Mahafty. ee 
PRICE, 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation.] 
. 
Literature. 
English Grammar By Dr. R. Morris. 


English Literature ' By Rev Stopford Brooke. 





Latin Literature By Rev. Dr. F W. Farrar. 
Philol By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. v. 
Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 

A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to teachers and School-Officers 


for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 


30 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Msc boks & Sabbath Schools 





USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practical! 
of all sneety ond School Charts is ‘Roane’ ee 
NOLOGICAL RT OF THE WORLD’s History,”--An- 
cient, Medisval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width. Address 

N.C. GODDARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mass, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHER’ AGENCY, 
23 UNION SQUARE. 
Miss M. J. Young. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 


MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRCE EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO; 
England, France, Switzerland, 











and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited, 
Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September loth, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Entire expense, $500 Gold. 
Addrres 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 


A GREAT OFFER 1} We will during 

a ethesc Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices fer cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. ATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount (o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches, ec, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Mannufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
@The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Thime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, sold for 
&@ modest price, and is a marvel in its way. Its taste- 
fully designed framework is artistically pleasing to the 
eye, but it is the musical peculiarities which must 
commend it to the taste of the public, and in this re- 
spect the ‘Orchestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestral 
instrument is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effect» capa-. 
_ of being produced by the player are singularly 
e. 





The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- j 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
(Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos ere well known among the very 
best, We are enabled to speak of these instruments 





CHORAL PRAISE. friite hpiscopsl ene 


but is a book of great soncrete beauty for any de- 
nomination, 100 good Songs,Tunes, and (easy short) 
Anthems. By Rev. J. H. Watrrpury. Price 25 cts, 


GOOD NEWS, A.Bsrpy title for # beautiful 


Sabbath School Song Book, 
which disappoints nobody, and contains a large 
number of songs which will be uni/ersal favorites. 
By R. M. M’InrosH. Price 35 cta. 


SHINING RIVER, Zeosiittering tite apt- 
. 


ly indicates the chara- 
ter of the profusion of bright, pure ya of elevat- 
ed sentiment, which fill the book with beauty. By 
H. &,. & W. O. Perxins, Price 35 cts. 


RIVER OF LIFE. Containing songs contribu- 

ted by a large number of 

well-known composers ; it has an unusual variety, 

and everything is of the best quaiity, By H. 8. 
PERKINS and W. W. BentLy. Price 35 cts, 


LIVING WATERS, frerered for Cump Mect- 


&c., this is also most appropriate for Sabbath 
School Work. Nobetter collectiou is published. By 
D. F. Hopers. Price 30 cts. 

Remember the Encore (75 cts.) is the book for 
Siugiag Schools, 


Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Cy.,, J.E. Ditson & Co.,, 
711 Broapway Successors to Lez & WALKEFR, 
NewYork Phila 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By c. L. Horze. Revised Ed. 176 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By C. L. Horze. 192 pp. Price, $1. These 
books contain a certain quantity of in- 
struction which, while it may be increas- 
ed by the teacher, requires no “ cutting 
down” or “ omitting,” and are the only 


specially for the upper grades of our 
common school. 

Price to teachers, for examination, 50 cts. 

Address 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
or, CHARLES DELLINGHA 4, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 








12 a dny at home. Agente vanted. Ontfitand 
{ terms free, TRUE & CU,, Angneta, Maine. 


elementary works of the kind written | 


with confid , from personal knowledge,-—(N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 

We can speakof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.-—-(Christian Intelligencer, 

John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steal Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings, 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale, 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224, 


EstrmMaTes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich St. 
Model “ cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
’ Grammar School No. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th st. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St., and Lex. Ave. 





THE GREAT NEW YORK. 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th St. 

OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M, TILL 10 PF. M, (SUB+- 
DAYS EXCEPTED.) Wonderful Exhibition of MON~ 
STERS, MARVELS and beautiful FISHES 

ONLY BEHEMOTH of HOLY WRIT in THIS HEM 
ISPHERE. SEA OTTERS, andi 
thousands of Marine Objects from the fathomless deep... 

Delightful Promenade Concerts Every Afternoom 
and Evening. Special raics to Schools. Season Ticketa: 


Especially for Teachers. 





and 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy» 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com~- 
fort, and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first clasm 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Ilustrated Price List to, 

F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N ¥. 


A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


—? 





The Result of a Consolidation of Sevem 


Leading Monthlies in the States ofy 
WISCONSIN. 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA, 


Editor-in-Chief} 
Prof. WILLIAM F. PHELPS. 


Associate Editors ; 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 


Hon. J. M. GREGORY, 
Hon. NEWTON BATEMASK.. 





The Grandest Achievement in Educationa! 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 





Primary School No 9, Ist St., and 2d Ave. 

Gram. School No. 69, 54th St.. 6th Av, 

Gram, School No, 37, 87 Lex Av | 

Grammar School No. 12, Madison St. 
Primary School No, 2), Broome and Clinton Sts. 

Residence, 552 3d Avenue. | 


TheATLAS| 

Health- | 
Lift, 

(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


Prices Reduced to 


$60. for the BEST grade. 
Entirely Superior in Every Respect. 


—BFCAUSE— 

EVERY LIFT INCREASES FROM MINIMUM TO 
| MAXIMUM, AND DECREASES IN THE SAME RA- 
—TIO, nexce— 
oa CONSTANT FIXED STRAIN TO OVERCOME, 
BUT 














—BUT— 
A VARIABLE ONE, EQUALLY PLEASANT TO 
WE*K OR STRONG. 
“ For Circulars or Terms address | 


'W.A. ENIGHT,M.D., Worcester, Mass. . 


|The Strongest, 


Nearly 10,000 Copies. 


Freshest, Brondest, 
Neatest Educational Journal everg 
Printed in Azerica. 


and 


SIXTEEN |PAGES, SIZE OF THE 


N. Y. NATION. 
Subscription Price only $2.50 per Year, or 
$2.00 in Clubs of Five. 
Send for Specimen Copy to 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers;. 
170 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


MOORE’S STAIN OR INK ERASER 


A Sample Bottle of th's Eraser, which is invs luable 
to every Merchant, Bookkeeper, Teachers of schoo ke 


| and every household in the land, for removing al? 


kinds of Ink from paper, Indelible Ink, fruit and wine- 
Stains, fron rust and vitrate of silver without the least 
injury to paper or any class of goods will be forward- 
ed to any address on receipt of 50 ets. or $4 ed dozew, 
by express. Addrees JOS. MOORE & ©O., 


AGENTS WANTED. 127 W. Madiaon st. Chicage 
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The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 


INSUR ANCE COMPANY highest satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still 
OF NEW YORK, 


ESIDENT. better. 





F.S.WINSTON, PR 

ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
ON TERMS AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 


ANY OTHE ANY. 
ORGANIZED APRIL 12 1842. 


CASHASSETS OVERS 80,000,000. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 





No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
| we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell 
| to persons of taste in this city, around 
\which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 








Cash Assets, $516,307 a number for all who subscribe now, or 
, , ad 


COMMERCIAL 


renew now. Every one of these is worth 
the price of a subscription. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 


FIPGINSUP ANCE COMPANY, ern acevo teacher should pos 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - President, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


7 ‘ 0 Per Cent Net. 





Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
a8 ap assurance that we loan not to exceed ONr-THIRD 


| ful 

FREE. FREE FREE, 
A LIST OF 

CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 


SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot Journat for 1877. 





of the actual value. In many years’ business have never | I, The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur). 


lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due, Send for 
particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wili confirm the above facta, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 





WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


DESIGNERS 





Jr 
\ 
OLE WOR 


™ AND ange 
fy) “RR 


) 
ROAD 
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) 


(ENGRAVERS) © 


rer ON. 
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NEW YORK: 





BELLS. 


* BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanouzen & Tier, 102 KE. 2d St., Ciocinarti. 


b] 
Meneely’s Bells. 
ihr Churebes, etc., known to the vublic since 1826, 
'@ made at '* THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
a West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings, 
ALOGUES Farxe. No AGENCTES, 









CHURCH. SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
rine toned,! riced, full . jogues 
iving fall particulars, Se me e+) Th 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
to6o4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 








. v; a day sure made by Agents selling 
L 0 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards, 100 samples worth 


$4 sentpostpaid for 75 cts, Illustrated Catalogue free. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab’d 1830, 


E LECTRICITY 
1s Life. As sup- 
plied by Paoli’s Belts, 
cures Rheumatism, 











ee 


ROLI'S ee 


and all Chronic and 


Sy —ae > 
&xCHAIN 
OBE’ ~~ Nervous Diseases. 


Begistered 181% Circulars free. 
P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment, Barrett, Nepuews & Co., Office,5 &7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St., 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





Debility, Prostration | 


3. The Trysting-Place. 
4. Thorwaldsden’s Ev’ng. | 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’ Allegro. 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 


9. The Artist’s Departure. 
10. Congress of Genius. 
11. Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Raphael’s Madonna. 
:3. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 
15. The Centennial Picture of 


Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
| paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 


TERMS, 


Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 


‘—eoer - 


A VALUABLE BOOK, 


“ How to TeacH”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
ten. Its authors are City Superintend- 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N, A. 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 
will send in one new name at the time 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacher should 
be without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
obtaining us new ones. 





We have sent a bill to each one whose 
subscription has expired, with a special 
offer to those who sent us new subscrib- 
ers. If any have not received it let him | 
write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL | 
with a little effort, can aid us in qyicreas- 
ing our list and receive full rémunera- 
tion for it. 





2. On the Lake. | 





- JOS. GILELOTT’S STEEL PENS || 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


[303...404...170...351.] inaland popular No.’s, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


HENRY HOE, .. . .». » «» « Sole Agent. 
t2"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 


a 
sa Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


Marked AMERICAN. No. 


If your stationer cannot supply you we will 


: 2 
sena’one dozen byzmail on the receipt of 50; AMeETican L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y. 





iphe well-known orig- 





cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 


Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One/illing will write from 
——— . to 15 
ours, 












BWRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 350 & 400 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS, 


- er CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


§MITH’S (RUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
a wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. gg Trade mark 
label on every package..@y Address F.E, SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts. &c., sent free. 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen, 








ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN. 


3, CHMDEN NaS 
26 John St.29> SOE SER 
HARRISON, BRADFORD &CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 








STEEL 





Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 








OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SS a 


FOR NINETY DAYS 


FROM THE DATE OF THIS IS8UK OF THIS PAPER 


Elegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all who receive a copy of this week's per, on compliance with the followin, 
conditions:—The Standard Silverware Company, !4 Maiden Lane, New York, manufacturers o 
Pure Coin-Standard Silver Plated Ware, will send te any one entitled to receive the same a Set of 
Double Extra-Plated Silver Spoons, and engrave on each speon any desired Initial. You 
are required to cut out the following Silverware Coupon and send it to the above Company with 
your name and address, as a guarantee that the order comes through this paper. You are also 
required to enclose with your order the nominal charge of seventy-five cents to pay cost of en- 
graving ivitials, packing. boxing, and express charges. The spoons will be sent by express (or mail, 
if you have no express office) and delivered in your hands without further cost. As the seventy- 
five cents barely covers express and engraving charges, the spoons will cost you nothing. These 
spoons are guaranteed to of the best material, and sold at retail at from $3.50 to $4 per set, as 
the following letter from the Standard Silverware Company will testify : 
Orrick STANDARD BILVERWARE ComMPANY, 
Ne Lane, New York City. 

To Whom it may Concern.—The Spoous sent out unde®his arrangement, we guarantee are 
of best quality, first heavily plated with pure nickel (the hardest white metal known), and a double- 
extra plate of pure Coin-Standard Silver added on top of the nickel. thus rendering them the very 
best Silver-plated ware manufactured. In no case will they be sold at retail by ns, and cannot be 
secured from general dealers for less than $3.50 to $4 per set. Our lowest wholesale price is $65 per 
gross (twelve dozen). We will honor no order which does not contain the Silverware Coupon, and 
we will not honor the Coupon after ninety days from the date of this paper. 


(Signed) STANDARD SILVERWARE CO. 


SILVERWARE COUPON. 


On receipt of this Coupon, together with 75c. to cover express or mailing, engraving, and 


boxing charges, we hereby agree to send to any address a set of our Pure Coin-Standard, 
double-extra plated 


SILVER SPOONS, 


and on each spoon engrave any desired Initial. All charges are tobe prepaid by the 75c. sent 
in, and the spoons will be delivered at destination free of any other charge. 
Good for ninety days from date of this paper. after which this Coupon is null and void. 


(Signed) STANDARD SILVERWARE CO.. 14 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 

















Should it be desired, any one of the following articles will be sent in lien of the spoons, on pay 
ment of the following charges: Six solid steel knives, blade and handle one solid piece, best steel, 


double nickel and silver plated, $2; retail price, $6. Six forks, double nickel and silver plated, 
%5e.; retail price, $4.50. If all these goods are desired, encloze the total charges. which will be 5c. 
for spoons, ® for knives, and 95c. for forks; total, $3.70. thus securing for £2.70 what would cost 
yon #14 in any other way. Remember, under this arrangement each article, except 
knives, will be engraved with any Initial desired without extra cost. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By the terms of this contract this liberal arrangement holds good for ouly ninety days from the 
date of this paper, therefore it is to the interest of all who are entitled to its benefits to see to it 
that they are not debarred by reason of the expiration of the time specified. All letters ordering 
silverware should be addressed direct to the STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 14 Maiden 
Lane, N.Y. City. Letters containing subscriptions must be sent direet to the office of this paper. 
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First Froor Beprooms.—If we had a 
house with a bedroom on the first floor, we 
would at once abolish the use of that room 
asa sleeping apartment, because we are sat- 
isfied that it is a wrong custom, it being much 
healthier to sleep upstairs. Many a family 
of which the members were suffering and | 
weak in general, have been restored to avig- | 
orous and healthy condition by following our 
advice, which was to remove theirbedrooms | 
upstairs, to have their beds, Summer and 
Winter, exposed the whole day to the fresh 
air from open, windows (except, of course, 
when there is rain or mist(, and also to have 
during the whole night one window partially 
open, even in Winter, so as always to inhale 
the fresh, cool air from the outside, but us- 
ing, at the same time, the precaution to have 
gufficient bed covering to secure warmth.— 
Prof. Vander Weude. 

ConDENSED eggs have been added to the 
list of prepared foods. The eggs, by a new 
process, are dried and reduced to meal, and 
in this shape are sealed in tins, after the man- 
ner of ‘‘canned goods.” 

Apvices from Rome say that the prospect 
of an understanding between Spain and the 
Vatican is good, the Pope having said, it is 
rumored, ‘I will do Vat-i-can.” 


—_> 




















A Cluster of Golden Opinions | 


FOR THE. 


BRADBURY Piano. 














| 


| 

Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments | 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to | 

the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its | 
sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 


From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in ovr fai- 
ilies, and they give entire satixfaction, 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustyated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. ‘They are 


reliable . 
Mrs. U.S. Grant, Waeh'n. 
Gen. O, E, Babcock, Wash. 


Ch. Justice 8. P. Chare. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wa 
C. Dolano, Sec, Int. 

P. My G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rey. O, H. Tiffany, Waeh. 
Bonner, N. ¥. 
yy Hotel N. ¥. 


fF 


Re 
3 
E 


J. M. Walden, Chicago 
M 


Rev. L, B.Bugbie. Cinn, O. 
Dr. C, N, Sims, Balt., Md. 
Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 


W. G, Fi r, Phila, Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rey. A. J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D, D. 
Rev, W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Rev. Thos. Guard, _ 


tock. Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 


Sands st. Church, B’klyn, 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
Bishop I. W. 


¥ Rev. J. 5. Inckip, N.Y. 


Rev, L. Hitchcock, Cinn, 
Rev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 


O. Gen, Alvord, U. 8. Army. 


eh, SP 


HISTORY and Uses o 


. Hatgold Cim. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but ais Pianos are all orthodox ; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing. 

Bishop Ames +. ™ Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respecte, in rich of tone ard ' 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. { 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. Is74. Yourstruly, E. BR. Ames. 

| 
] 





Dr, E. 0, Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it.” 

Bishop Simpson says—* After a trial in his family 
for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
me quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 

” 


Dr. J, H. Vincent —** For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all ki of musical | 
ts, give me in preference to all others the | 

sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 


Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—‘‘My Bradbury is 
splendid. 





..The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the seme. Second-hand 
fae ot pret bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 

and . 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- | 
ches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for illustra- | 
ted orice list. 

FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Late dupt. for and Successor to we. B. Seta’ 
No. 14 léth St, betweenjBreadwuy an: venue, N.Y. 
Factory, ee theme and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 














$55 tp $77 * "0. VICRERY, Pm Maine 





PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 





The People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor. 

Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


Note: 





“Henr, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” «© 

POND’S EXTRACT — Tho great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s xtract. Accidents, Bruises. 


Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relic ved | 


almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fuliness pot p ressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptly 
ameliorates and permanently heals all 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARIOOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cnre. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it is a spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when ull 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, euralgia and 
Rheamatism are all alike relieved, and 
often eenty cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 


tarrh (tor which it is @ specific), Chile | 


blains, Frosted Feet, Stings o 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. © 

TOILET USE. ltemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
snd Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 

reshes, while wonderfully improving the 
mplexion. 

TC FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out_it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal forSprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cus, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as | 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. F 

CAUTION: Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 


by the only persons living who ever | 


knew how to prepare it pro’ . Refuse all 

other Stone of Dag ie This is 

the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
ofthis country and 


Lane, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST 





W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 


VAI! branches of the Profession attended to | 


ut very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ving. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid; it will neith 
Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


er shrink nor corrode, 


to size, 
Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JoURNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 


the proper placing of Ginguice’ hand saaiao», be cleo 
pot amy - of Roend Hand Writing, both 
plain and 0} attention to legal 


rnamentl. Particular 
Wills, Aesolutions Testimonials 
and rials. 
48 Cuameprns ST. Hoom , New YORE 


as well as in every ~ 


Pond’s Extract, 


free on application to | 
















HAR uf 
WRITING Inks, 
ftom 


SHED,1824, 


| We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resemblin 
| gold that the best judges find ic 
difficult to detect the differ ence ,ex- 
cept by a chemical test, and it has 
the virtues requisite to make it the 
i best substitute for gold known. 


4 GENUINE SWISS OR AMERI.- 


CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 
DIAL. CHRONOMETER 
| @BALANCE, S#EAUTIFULLY 
ENGRAVED OR ENGINE 


( 

TURNED HUNTING CASES, 
and 5" watcon THA a 

2% iad 

OSTS FRO 1 

O $200, It sellsand trates 
readily, for from $60 to $100, aad 
if you wish a watch for your ewm 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our large sales, we are 
enabled to reduce the price of them 
to $12 EAH WITH AN ELE- 
GANT CHAIN ATTACHED, 

They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in M anufactories, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them b 
Mail or Express, on receipt of $12, 
to any part of the Country, or it 


| H 


will be sent C. O. D, when the 
customer desires and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
and the same pattern in pure gold 
| would cost $100, We sell these 


Chains at $3 each, But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Package, post-paid, 
to any Post-Office in the United States. 
WE SELL.THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, _ 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
s@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oot. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is increasing 

| rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 


| $59 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY,. 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for @er- 

man, French, Piano. Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmanshig 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra chargé 
|for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
|nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
| daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by an 
|gchool in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately unth: 


grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. ‘The school is patrom- 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill andi 
fidelity of the teachers. Tenms—$80, $100, $120, $160. $220 per annum, uccording to clase, 





FORT PLAIN SEMINARY, 
FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 
REV. A. MATTICE, - - - - - . - - PRINCIPAA. 

The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian im 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrue education is the systematic development of the whole being, physica), 
moral and spiritual. pA 

The course of instruction comprises all the brances required in a thorough eaucatica 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. 





able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~ritiag, arithmetic ands 





ane 
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Condensed Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT 


For the Year ending December 31, 1876. 





















ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
=. . i ie ‘No.|ANN, P'y'rs|| - No.|ANN. P'y'rs 
Ba fosee Jem. teh, 2076, coveseneree ++ SS | Ee Wi kad Prcaiom Auaeitios.....-2... | eee 
Jesued.....c.cccccseceseeess ee 5 1,381 36) /Terminated.............+ +. eoccce . 8 3,335 53 
60 | $35,897 87 60 | $35,827 87 





“INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
No.; Amount. ; No.) Amount. 


«eee {92,393 :$ 305 057,221) In force, Jan, 1st, 1877........4.. 92,125 |$ 301,278,037 
o- 9.34 32,127,C93||Terminated........ cocccess cooee 9,6122} 35,906,877 





In force, Jan. 1st. 1876.. 
New Risks....-- ehaconne onecse 








101,737 |$337,184,914 101,737 \$ 337,184,914 








Nere—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase Was in a great measure, 
caused bylthe purchase of unmatured Endowments, either patd up or due in less than five years, which 
were discounted at seven per cent. 











Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 

- LA : 

from last account......... $75,414,923 42) By paid Death and Endowment Claims $4,459,458 52 

¥ net DMN «cen ancaekens 15,136,703 36 || “ “* Amnuities.................000. 94611 49 

* Interest and Rents.......--.+e+eees 4 878,260 34 © 6 ERD Retedausecieccesesss 3,701,760 34 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and Addi- 

ME saneneentsecsctncetanens 6,319,785 21 


* ** Commissions (payment of Cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 


LUSUTe) ....cccccccces Seeccces 676,967 49 

“ “ Contingent Guarantee account 56,160 85 

“ « Expenses and Taxes ........ 664,302 35 
Bal to New _ eae $79.526.900 87 





$95,429,887 12 








$95,429,887 12 

















Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
i: PR Ea ner cent . .....-$77,502,062 00; By Mortgages on Real Estate........ $60,856,200 18 
? Tulane by death’ not yet due...-.. 610,750 00 “ United States and State Bonds, ’ 
« Premiums paid in advance....... 24,372 43 : etc..... 673, 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... 654,842 59 : esta' 4,246,245 40 
‘* Surplus for Division......-----+ + 3,568,161 57 * Cash in Banksand Trust Com- 
panies at interest.............. 2,183,001 73 
“ Interest accrued...... .......... 1,322,294 16 
* Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual............... 923,332 99 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December. .... 2.0... .ec000 137,195 10 
Balances due by Agenta,............, 18,349 70 
___ $82,960,188 59 | * $82,360,188 59 








Pl as 5 
iume deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet, have been subjected to a reduction 
of seueaes per cent, by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 
1 


ficial Report ow: 
ot the New York Standard) of four and half per cent. Interest be used, the? surplus is $10, 


7 a Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to 
each Policy which shall be in force at its anniversaryin 1877. 


I have carefully examined the feregoing statement, and find the same correct 
January 17, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor. 


Nors—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to"one“ hundred, thousand 
insured lives. 


~TRUSTEES, 
* 8. Wineton, 'Samvet D Bascock, i:Otiver H. Pacmer, 
Tr PRUYN. Henry A. Suyrta. ‘Henry E. Davis, 
R i. McCurpy, Witiram E. Dopes, ‘Ricup. A. McCurpy, 
Wii Betts, |Gronae 8. Cor, ‘Francis SKIDDY, 
Samuet E. Sprouts, Wo. M. Vermityg, ‘Jamus C. HoLpEN, 
Samus. M. Consett, \Joux EK, Deven, iHexman C. Von Post, 
Lucius Roprnson, Martin Batrs, ‘Gro. C. RicHaRDson, 
W. Situ Brown, Ww. A. Haines, ALEX. H. Rice, 
Wituias H. Poruam, Sxymour L. Hustep, 'W. F. Bascock, 
. BELEARS BCUEDT, Vigo Ereaitest — 

YRERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. H.C, , LL.D.,” Actuary, 

eee F. LLOYD, Secretary, 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor.” 7 


, 8S. WINSTON, M. D., 
W. R. GILLETTE, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 


To rae’ TRusters or THE MuTUAL Lure InsuRANCE Company or New York: 
le 


dersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company. 
goth aay of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiecal year the accounts and pm a = 


|R. Rarcnrorp Starr, 
Freperick H. Cossirr, 
Lewis May, 

OLtver Harriman, 
Tuomas Dickson, , 
Henry W. Suirn, 
JOHN H. SHERWOop, 
EewrTo P. Fassri, 
Geores H. AnprRews. 











D any. 
— espectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all{the assets, investments, and securities of 
the Company, and find— al 
That it had on the ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of 
New York and other cities, amounting in par valne to = 063,550, and in market valuefto $12,673,569 33 
and that this latter eum is immediately convertible an avallabie in cash. That of these securities $7. A 
473,550 are in United States registered bonds, and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all speci- 
fied in the accompanying schedule; are all genyine, and, in the opinion of the Committee, are all judi- 
cious and perfectly secure investmedts. 
The Committee further report, 
That on Janurry 1, 1877, the Sp = | had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate ‘in fee, 
which was appraised at the time of cach investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, $60,- 
18, 
“The Committee have examined each Bond and Mo e, and find the same correct, as stated 
weeks of the Company. The Committee find that the intetest on these bonds been paid — AA 
pypenee§ and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on 
e amount due. 





In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mo’ es, the Company holds insurance on the 
building 000,000 as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to the 
sum of $34,000,000. 

The Committee further report, 

That the Company now owns property formerly pledged to it in Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of 

893.97, that this ts the total amount of all ppey purchased by it since its organization on Fore- 
closures, and held by it at the close of the laet fiscal year ; and the Committee believe that this roperty 
will be sold without incurring any considerable deficit.= This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount 
of the Company's assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of 
New York, Boston, and a valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The building 
in New York pays 8 per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company, That 
in Boston is incomplete, and that in Philadelphia has recently been finished. 

The Committee have ascertained tH@t the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2.183,- 
001.73. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cash assets 
equal & $14,856,571.06 immediately available. 

We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for acquiring its business are nearly a quarter 
of one (.2283) per cent. upon the sum insured ; and the expense of conducting the business, which includes 
expenses of every kind,‘except claims by death, is less than one quarter of one percent. on the same (2191), 
which, in all, is less than one-half of one pd cent. upon the sum insured (.4424), and is six and seven 
tenths (6,701) per cent. upon the income of the year. 

While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
with his uty, Assistants, and Experte, was in ep the affairs of the © y, 0s 
required by law. He is still at work, examining not into the Mabilities of the Company, but se 
into the mathematical principles upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. 


> 





A HARVEST FOR AGENTS, 








This examination will be Sonew and exhaustive, and its results presented in a report which will be 
published in due time, and to which the Committee refer. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated January 17th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES. 
GEO. 8S. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 
H. C. VON POST. 
GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


The Report of the Examination 
B 
THE INSURANCE- DEPARTMENT. 


Hon. Wo. SMytu, Acting Supt. New York Insurance Department : 
In accordance with instructions received from you under appointment Number 363, I report the com- 
pletion of the examination into the affairs of The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. ‘ 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—‘as called for by the company’s charter- 
was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each Department representative acting with one of 
the said Trustees, thus giving a double force with a check that was invaluable as to the correctness of the 
labor pertormed. 

The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the Department under the supervision of 
Mr. D. H. Keefer, our actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force 
not engaged in New York, 

The investmeats of the company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706,.87. 

That the Company has been full ged ie everywhere conceded ; and itis very necessary 
that the custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to guard zealously the 
moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $10,262,879 44. 

Aschedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title &c: of 
each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty.six (7.156) mortgages has been compiled, and with a list of 
of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 

The following was the condition of the Company on December 31st, 1876 : 


ASSETS, 














ten neice neneck eaten ssecncccs, abnduen;, 6d+0abhesseucsnnie pe $4,246,245 40 

itn a oniie can menintin ain << weendiudteniteiedtih nadaansodsnmiiamdieaddaaill 60,856,200 18 
Stocks AND Bonps, Par Value. Market Value. 
ON rr ee $7,473,550 $7,907,340 62 
New York City Bonds, regietered.......................... 2405,000 2,412,587 50 
Boston Water Bonds, registered ..................... 0.00 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R, I.) Bonde, registered. ..................... 500,000 537,500 00 
SE HD ID cnc icccicnnccicccces sooccen 50,000 50,000 00 
 - yr IEE « 118,900 128,250 00 
ED 8 Gls ncannwiiaiss.ciniep Gadedsiovaciebnsouih 140,500 145,417 50 
ST SAE IT ERE, Mets 56,000 57,435 00 
ne it ca anit en Vale cinlp wSblin koala 215,000 225,025 00 
in icc nucincknccinaavedenses odes «aud 590,000 637,528 71 
I coca canneths te uacudécedtiessEencés 14,000 14,735 60 
ol ES eo : 1,500 1,500 00 
$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 

? — 12,673,569 33 

ee ee ID iodo ois vns5005s00e0ecdns con eendecdibescdcaencoasincuwnce 2,183,001 73 

ND ND os va baulandin nécecodccccccceceess ye EES OS TAS REST Pee Me™ RET ES Tae 1,322,294 16 

Net uncollected and deferred Pronsiums................ ccc cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecece 795,396 07 

EE a ae ee ee ee eee ee ee $82.076.706 87 

LIABILITIES, 

Net Value of Out-tanding Policies and Additions... ... 2.0.0.0... ccc ccc cece cece ccauccccce $71.031.205 00 

Unpaid Losses not yet due, including resisted claims 758.250 00 

24.372 43 


$71.813,827 43 
10.262.879 44 





Total Liapruiries, 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders 








neicnsidihhn wanna dail dass. 0.4 >diaanene besoebdancedadiaalaaednana $82,076.706 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jx., Deputy Supt. 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, bonds 
and mortgages and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examination. He 
desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the system of management and accuracy of de- 
tail, as well as the checks and individua! responsibilities imp on each person who has anything to do with 
the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. The Presi- 
dent and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every information ; 
while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once furnished 
with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation of such 
vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined ina few weeks, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have required as many months, 

WM. SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 













CLOSED. 
An Indispensable Article for the desk and Pocket. 
IT IS HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED AND WILL LAST A LIFE T 
SAMPLE 25 Cts, I2 FOR $1.75. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 76™and 769 Broadwav, New York. 


Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. 
Send for a Sample Dozen, and canvass your town. 


THESE CUTS REPRESENT THE “ COMBINATION’ IN ITS VARLOUS FORMS. 
THE LLOYD COMBINATION PENHOLDER. 
Can be used for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttone, Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes 


Twelve articles in one, Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 


pecial terms to Agents, 


—_—- 
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